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Budding Fliers: The Air Schools Go Into Mass Production 





Five years from now they'll call him “LUCKY” 


> eae this man is thinking five years ahead of his time. 
But his competitors don’t know it—yet. 


Later on, when his company becomes a triple-threat in 
postwar markets ... when his production costs are a third 
lower . . . competitors will call him “lucky.” But he will 
remember that “way back in 1942” he was planning for a 
hard-fought tomorrow...building up a mass of vital infor- 
mation ... such as you will find today in a book called “The 
Chesste Corridor—Industry’s Next Great Expansion Area.” 


This book is no Aladdin’s lamp, complete with jinni to 
conjure postwar dominance for your firm ... but it may 
definitely point your way into an extraordinary industrial 
area. For The Corridor is a region where the industrial 
future of America is being reshaped . . . where a diversity 
of busy industries draw on the steady supply of power 
and raw materials produced for them from The Chessie 
Corridor’s earth. Here—almost at the front door of many 
a plant—are endless resources of coal... oil... natural 


gas ... soft, pure water ... limestone .. . silica sand... 
salt and other essential minerals. This important region 
is well peopled with native-born workers, is close to 
major markets, and served by excellent transportation. 


Location in The Corridor may be a vital factor in your firm’s 
success. So, shouldn’t you study the facts—now? Copies of 
“The Chessie Corridor” will be mailed to executives 
requesting them from INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICE, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W. Va. 
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Geared to the 470 of America! 





How you can get a Retirement Income 
of $150 a month for life 


E MINUTE Jerry opened the door 
Tine other night he gave a wild 
Indian whoop you could have heard 
in the next block. Mary came running 
from the kitchen. 

“T got it, Mary! I got it,”’ and then 
he grabbed her. Mary knew what it 
was all about. Jerry had his raise. 


Trust a woman to be practical 
about such things. Mary started 
talking as soon as they sat down 
to dinner. 


“Jerry,” she said, “snow you can 
really do something about getting 
that Retirement Income Plan. It’ll 
be easier than ever to manage.”’ 

“Beat you to it, honey,”’ said Jerry, 
smiling at her. ‘‘From now on, part of 
my salary is going to buy us $150 a 
month for life when I’m 60. One of 
those Phoenix Mutual Retirement In- 
come Plans, like in the ads. This raise 
has made our present more secure, 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Retirement Lncome Plan 


GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE , 8B 





COPYRIGHT 1942, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and it’s going to make our future 
more secure, too. I’ve already sent to 
the Phoenix Mutual for their free 
booklet that tells the whole story.” 


How to get 
$150 a Month for Life 


Maybe you just got a raise, too. Why . 


not put it toward future security for 
yourself? Find out today about the 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 


’ Plan, and how it works. For instance, 


if you are about 40 and qualify for 
a Plan providing $150 a month at 
age 60, here is what your Plan would 
guarantee: 

1. A check for $150 when you reach’ 
age 60, and a check for $150 a month 
thereafter as long as you live. 

2. A life income for your wife, in case 
you die before retirement age. 

3. A monthly disability income, if 
before age 55 total disability should 


stop your earning power for six 
months or more. 

You may be older or younger than 
40. Your guaranteed monthly life 
income can be any amount from $10 
to $200 a month, or more, beginning 
at age 55, 60, 65, or 70. Similar Plans 
are also available to women. 


Send for Free Booklet 

Send today for the free booklet de- 
scribing the various Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement Income Plans. It tells 
how you can qualify for them, ex- 
plains how your Plan can be fitted 
to your needs and how it protects 
you against emergencies. It describes 
the Phoenix Mutual Plan for a guar- 
anteed life income, used by thousands 
all over the country, and backed by 
Phoenix Mutual, a company nearly 
a century old, with over a half billion 
dollars of insurance in force. Send 
the coupon now! 
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ESTABLISHED 1658 


Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
537 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Pleas: mail me, without cost or obligation, your 32- 
page illustrated book showing how to get a guaranteed 
income for life, beginning at age 55, 60, 65 or 70. 





Date of Birth 
Address 








Home Address 





























WE Beat 
THE AXIS TO IT... 








America has been "on the alert." In spite of long 
years of building an evil war machine, the Axis will find that American 
science and industry are still far ahead. More than five years ago Bell Aircraft 
initiated ideas in aircraft design which allow the Bell Airacobra to carry the 
wotld’s heaviest fire power among single engine fighters. In helping to give 
America mastery in the sky, it’s a reassuring fact that the Airacobra began 
to get the benefits of Bell Aircraft’s technical and experimental resources 


five years before it was to be called on to prove its practical superiority. 
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LETTERS 


Follow-Through 





Ralph Robey in his March 9 column, the] 


“Acid Test for Every Policy,” proposes a ques- 
tion which cannot be too often repeated: “Wil 
it help production?” 

Let’s follow that through. It is a sound ques 
tion for government as Robey says. It is a 
sound question for labor as Robey implies. It is 
not less a question which must be asked by 
management. 

Robey asks that labor shall not strike—be 
cause a strike quite obviously does not help 
production. Labor should continue to produce 
while arguing or arbitrating wage issues. 

A few capitalists, even before Pearl Harbor. 
began production without arguing about the 
terms of the contract—the wages of capital 
Why is not this the pattern for all? No hag 
gling about_the price until production has be 
gun! Every hour lost from production wiile 
profits are being argued is a strike against vic 
tory as truly as a labor strike. 

Horace B. En«uisi 

Columbus, Ohio 





General Cohen of China 


Your article in Newsweek of March 16 mate 
me remember one of the last days at Hon 
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MOST MEN 


LEAD THREE LIVES 


Most men lead three lives, face 
three dangers to their safety and 
security every day. 

Let’s say, for example, that you 
are a plant superintendent. 

Driving to work, you take your 
eyes off the road for a fraction 
of a second. There is a squeal of 
brakes . . . the whine of skid- 
ding tires. Shocked, you realize 
you have narrowly escaped a bad 
smash-up. 

One day, in the factory you are 
supervising repairs on a punch press. 
Accidentally, your foot touches the 
operating treadle. Ten tons of steel 
come to life. At the last second, a 
specially designed guard brushes 
your hand out of the jaws of the 
machine—just in time to save 
you from a horribly crippling 
injury, 

Accidents can happen at 
home, too. For instance, one 
night you return home and dis- 
cover you have left your fur- 
hace drafts wide open. Another 
hour, and your whole house 
might have been in flames. A 












third time, luck has been with 
you. 

Suppose any of these tragedies 
actually happened. Then indeed you 
would need a friend — 

A “friend on the highway’’—to 
protect your home and savings, 
standing between you and costly 
damage suits, paying fair claims 
against you promptly and cour- 
teously, repairing damages to your 
car. 

Or a “‘friend where you work”— 
to protect you from injuries, or if 
unavoidable accidents do occur, to 
provide you with skilled medical 
and surgical treatment ... to pay 
compensation promptly .. . possi- 





LIBERTY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON 
"Your friend ...1 the home, 
on the highway, where you work 


~~ 





bly to support your family for years 
to come. 

Or a “friend in the home’”— to 
assume the overwhelming financial 
burden of rebuilding your home and 
restoring your furniture and per- 
sonal belongings in case of fire. 

Wherever men and women live, 
drive and work, Liberty Mutual, 
together with United Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, is protecting 
car-owners, home-owners, business 
workers and business owners against 
losses from accident, fire, storm and 
theft. More than 300,000 insurance 
buyers and 2,500,000 employees 
benefit. And by dealing directly 
with these two mutual companies, 
policyholders have helped to re- 
duce the cost of selling and 
handling their insurance and 
shared in the savings through 
cash dividends. 

We will be glad to suggest a 
plan for your protection if you 
will phone Liberty Mutual in 
your town or write to the home 
office—175 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 











YESTERDAYS OF PIONEER 
























Today, over 80 years later, 
Sturtevant Pneumatic Convey- 
ing no longer serves shoe peg 
machines. Now it’s in the front 
lines of vital war production! 
For example...whisking away 
the sawdust produced in form- 
ing wooden stocks for famous 
Garand rifles—helpingtospeed 
this equipment to the men 
who need it so desperately, 


Putting Air To Work today— 
for Victory—is a job without 
end. It runs the gamut front 
exhausting fumes in shell- 
loading plants to aiding in the 
production of vital aluminum. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Branches in 40 Cities 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


Back in the old days, soles 
of shoes were fastened with 
wooden pegs. But the method 
of making the pegs was crude 
and costly. 





So a mechanical genius of that 
time invented a machine to 
make them cheaply. Then a 
problem arose—the sawdust 
spurting from the machine. 
hindered the workmen. There- 
upon our inventor designed 
an exhaust fan to remove it 
—and thus founded the air 
handling industry! 


This man was Benjamin Frank- 
lin Sturtevant, founder of this 
company. 
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Kong, just before the Japs started the big a, 
tack on that place. 

Dec. 5, 1941, at 9 p.m. I met General Cohe, 
at the Hong Kong Hotel lounge. He was always 
gay, double chinned, with a loud voice an 
broken nose, and in the company of man 
Chinese, Canadian, and British friends. We ha 
some Scotch, and that day he still believed tha 
the British, Canadians, and Chinese, with }jj 
help and advice, were able to keep the Jay 
away from Hong Kong. He had always with 
him his Canadian passport and some fine gun; 

Two years ago, I met him for the first tin. 
on board of one of our ships, during a “good 
will” round trip from Manila to Cebu, Tloib, 
Macassar, Bali, and Java. At that time he wa; 
bodyguard, adviser, and cashier of the Chines 
Gen. Wu Te-chen, former Mayor of Shanghai 
and friend of Chiang Kai-shek. 

And now Gen. Abraham Cohen was placed 
by the Japs before the wall. He was certainly 
a courageous soldier and loyal to his King. 
Emperor and Chiang Kai-shek, and with hin 
are disappeared twenty years of Chinese his. 
tory, covering revolutions, civil wars, and places 
like Dairen, Peking, Shanghai, Nanking, Amoy, 
Swatow, Hong Kong, Canton, and Chungking 

Prerre Henxvs 


Purser-Chief-Steward 
New York City 





Reply to Dr. Cullom 


Dr. M. M. Cullom of Nashville, Tenn., said 
in the March 23 issue that Newsweek always 
left him with a definitely lowered morale. | 
would like to refute that. The information 
offered in NEWSWEEK is a compact digest of 
the week’s news highlights. To be able to knov, 
with fair if not precise accuracy, what is going 
on—the movements of our armed forces, the 
progress in our defense industries, the legis 
lative action in Washington, etc.—will not 
cause a lowered morale. To know the truth, 
good or bad, is to know the nearness of our 
goal, so let us keep on plugging with our chins 
up. 

E. F. Herrner, 3ep. 

Richmond, Va. 





Slogans for Silence 

Your cover of March 2 caught this soldier's 
eyes, because it deals with a subject that has 
been methodically and properly handled in 
Great Britain and Canada by civilian and mil- 
tary authorities. 

As your cover caption read: “The Fight 
Against Loose Talk Spreads,” it recalled to 
mind a list of slogans that I prepared aiter the 
Pearl Harbor episode and that could be used 
by civilian and armed forces alike. 

Here are some of them: 

Tell no tales through the mails. 

Men who tell lies hurt our allies. 

Fields have eyes and chesterfields ears. 

To stop the Japs watch your traps. 

Silence is Golden—Don’t go off the Gold 
Standard. 

To talk without thinking may bring about 
the sinking—of a ship. 

A long tongue has a short hand—with a steel 
knife in it. 

Set. Morris GoopMAN 

Montreal, Canada 
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Packard Owners! Save with Packard’s 





Wartime Service Plan 


ES, THE ECONOMICAL PACKARD 
Wartime Service Plan will actually 
save you money! 


It is designed specially for these times, 
when everyone must conserve on tires, 
gas, oil and transportation. 


Packard dealers tell us that many own- 
ers promptly adopted this thrifty pro- 
gram when it was first announced a 
short time ago. It was an immediate 
success, because it protects car owners 
against needless big repair bills and 
inconvenience. 


Here’s what the Wartime Service 
Plan provides to keep your car running 
longer and better: 





Free inspection and “Car Health” anal- 
ysis— Expert Packard mechanics check 
your car carefully. If work is needed, 
they classify it as follows: (1) URGENT 
—do now; (2) IMPORTANT—do soon; 
(3) DESIRABLE—but can wait. No 
charge, no obligation, no work done 
without your authorization. 








1. A freeinspectionand “Car Health” 
analysis. Your Packard dealer gives 
you a report on your car’s condition 
and requirements—tells you what, if 
any, work should be done to catch little 
troubles before they grow up. There is 
no charge, no obligation. You get a 
complete report based on an expert in- 
spection. The rest is up to you. 


2.Monthly Protective Service Con- 
tract. This contract—a money-saving 
part of the Wartime Service Plan—en- 
titles you to a substantial discount on 
certain essential services, such as chassis 
lubrication, oil change, wheel “‘toe-in,” 
tire cross-switch, etc., for your next 
10,000 miles of driving. Here is your 


Save money on Service with a Monthly 
Protective Service Contract! Thanks to 
this important part of the Wartime 
Service Plan, you can save substantially 
on certain essential services on your 
car in the next 10,000 miles. See your 
Packard dealer for details of this thrifty 
maintenance program. 


Hackard 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


chance to make real savings on service 
you know your car will need during 
the next 10,000 miles. 


Your Packard car is a friend which 
will—and must—stand by you for the 
duration. Protect it—treat it well. 
Your Packard dealer is eager to do his 
part. See him today. 


PACKARD IS WORKING TO WIN! 


...by building Rolls-Royce aircraft 
engines for the Army, and Packard 
marine engines for the “PT” boats of 
the Navy! 





~BUY DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS~ 





Packard men built your car— Packard 
men know how to keep it running at its 
best! Your Packard dealer has a staff 
that is Packard-trained. They use 
genuine Packard parts and methods 
developed by the factory. Their equip- 
ment is designed by Packard to do the 
work correctly and economically. 

















WHAT ONE 
FINANCE COMPANY IS DOING 
FOR WAR-TIME INDUSTRY 


Industry must organize promptly all available facilities manpower, plant, 
machinery, material and money—to win the war. 


For thirty years we have been extending financial assistance to American Industries 
and are now especially desirous of assisting those established mills, manufacturers 
and wholesalers engaged in or seeking to engage in war-time production. We have 
Invested Capital of $66,000,000, Resources of $450,000,000, and during 1941 financed 
over $1,000,000,000 of receivables for our customers. 


If your present financial arrangements are inadequate or unsatisfactory, possibly we 
can help you. We have.no ‘‘ready made”’ financing plan to submit, but we should 
like to consider your problem with you and then try to adjust a plan to meet your 
requirements. We eliminate much of the red-tape and time-lag usually involved in 
financing and we do not interfere with the management of your business. 


Our financing facilities are available to supply established concerns with sufficient 
cash or credit to permit their acceptance of Government contracts and to speed up 
production under such existing contracts. We supply working capital at reasonable 
rates upon current open accounts and inventories and for the purchase of machinery. 
We will also finance the enlargement of plant and equipment facilities under 
‘Certificates of Necessity’’ issued by the Government. 


We will purchase your current open accounts, including those for was material, 
without notification to your customers—and Jimit your risk of credit loss thereon— 
and permit credits and collections to be handled by you as usual. Our ** Factoring”’ 
subsidiaries will finance such receivables with notification to your customers and 
relieve you of a// credit, collection anf accounting expense and all risk of credit loss. 





ConDENSED ConsoOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET ‘ 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
As of December 31, 1941 


ASSETS: LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS: 
Ch csi Savdvbouscoreusexbeoascocebe $ 50,174,282.91 Unsecured Short Term Notes........00- $276,837,500.00 
Accounts and Notes Receivable......... 394,026,912.92 Accounts Payable, accruals and taxes ... 16,065,955.81 
Repossessions in Company’s possession, Notes Payable, unsecured, Due 1943-1949 46,500,000.00 
at depreciated values...............006 355,172.87 Due customers when receivables are 
4 ve collected and dealers participating loss 
Investments in Securities............++. PIIIOOIEOD - MESCIWES 1-60 ws sock sab iiees cece bec cw ok 14,340,275.01 
Metered Charges... .:....secccccccssces 1,808,048.46 Reserves for losses and contingencies.... 9,972,476.90 
Furniture and Fixtures.......0...eceec- 7.00 Deferred Income and Charges— uncarned 20,970,299.66 
$451,421,016.81 Capital Stock and Surplus: 
SS Minority Interests..... 55,215.78 
Preferred Stock, 444% 
$100 par value....... 12,193,800.00 
Common Stock, $10 


ar WAIUE. 266. vs 0b ae 18,414,730.00 

Capital Surplus 17,672 ,463.42 

Earned Surplus...... 18,398,300.23 66,734,509.43 
$451,421,016.81 


Note: This Balance Sheet is condensed from the Annual 
Report to Stockholders, December 31, 1941, to which 
| you are referred for analysis of items condensed herein. 





Copy furnished if requested. 
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Born: To the Billy Conns, a 7-poun( 
boy; at Pittsburgh, April 12. The light. 
heavyweight prizefighter and Mary Louis 
Smith were married last July 1... 1) 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter G. Lehman, a daugh. 
ter, Wendy, at New York, April 8. The 
elder son of the Governor of New York jj 
in active service with the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 


Birtupay: Charles Evans Hughes, . 
tired Chief Justice, 80, April 11. He cele. 
brated in New York with his three chil. 
dren and nine grandchildren . . . Léon 
Blum, former Premier of the French Re. 
public, 70, April 9. A defendant in the 
“war guilt” trial at Riom, Blum was 
cabled congratulations by 200 famous 
Americans, including Archibald MacLeish 
and Thomas H. Benton, for his “coura. 
geous stand in the cause of freedom and 
democracy” .. . Fal- 
la, the President’s 
pet Scottie, 2, April 
7. The little dog has 
seen more history 
made than any other 
canine alive or dead; 
he had a dog’s-eye 
view of the drafting 
of the Atlantic Char- 
ter last year and is 
well acquainted with 
the shoe tops of such 
notables as Winston 











Wide World 
Churchill. Falla 


Marriep: Virginia Field, 24, English 
actress, and Paul Douglas, 34, radio com- 
mentator now with the Office of Facts and 
Figures; at Los Angeles, April 11. It is her 
first, and his third, marriage. 


Diep: Otto Carmichael, 75, onetime pub- 
lisher of The Detroit Free Press and a 
founder of the National Press Club; at 
Muncie, Ind., April 10 . . . Solomon S. 
Carvalho, former general manager of the 
Hearst newspapers; at Plainfield, N.J, 
April 12 . . . Dr. Raymond Dodge, 1), 
professor emeritus of psychology at Yale; 
at Tryon, N.C., April 8. He was cred- 
ited with discovering the fundamental 
law of visual perception (the human 
eye jumps, not glides, over print) ... 
Rear Admiral Bradley Allen Fiske, 8', 
at New York, April 6. Trained before the 
mast, Admiral Fiske nevertheless became 
a chief exponent of 
modernization in the 
Navy, his scores of 
inventions include the 
torpedo plane and 
naval telescope sight. 
He advocated an ex- 
panded Navy and re- 
signed in 1915 after 
clashes with the then 
Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels. 


Wide World 
Admiral Fiske 
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IN THE NEXT few seconds, this U.S. submarine will have to submerge 
again. Under water it must live on storage batteries. Striving for bat- 





tery perfection, the Navy uses many Fiberglas-equipped batteries for 
increased life and dependable power. 


For war’s tough going, storage batteries get new stamina 


HEN a submarine “‘pops up” to the 

W ourfece and opens fire, the shudder 

and vibration in every part are terrific. 

Tanks ... trucks . . . armored cars, 

jouncing over rough terrain at high 

speeds, get an awful beating in every 
bolt and member. 


Even delicate signal-corps radio equip- 
ment must be able to stand up and be 
in working order, no matter how rough 
the going. 

The storage batteries that furnish the 
vital power for these weapons mustn’t 
go dead, even when the going gets tough. 


How are battery manufacturers putting 
this needed stamina into their product? 

The answer is one of those everyday 
advances which American industry so 
often performs. For leading battery man- 
ufacturers found a way to match this 
war’s tough demands with a battery that 
could “take it.” 


What they did was to use a thin glass 
mat, made of Fiberglas.* 


This thin sheet of Fiberglas is called 
a retainer mat. It retains the “‘juice- 


making”’ material on the plates of a bat- 
tery longer . .. where it must stay to give 
full power. 

Today, our armed forces have bat- 
teries with new stamina. . . that fail 
much less easily under terrific vibration 
and that respond with live power, in the 
cold of Iceland or the heat of Libya! 


Fortunately, these Fiberglas-equipped 
batteries are available to civilians, too. 
Under normal conditions, for cars and 
trucks, these batteries have practically 
double life. () 

And batteries with Fiberglas retainer 
mats have other advantages, too. For 
Fiberglas itself is not rationed. It is made 
from materials native to continental 
United States. Production is keeping up 
with mounting demands. 

Battery manufacturers have also used 
these retainer mats to help eliminate 
rubber parts in batteries. Through longer 
life of Fiberglas-equipped batteries, they 
are also conserving lead. 


(1) According to official testing laboratories of National 
Battery Mfg. Assoc., conducted under S. A. E. specifi- 
cations, 2 


Fiberglas Battery Retainer Mats are 
just one of many forms of fibrous glass 
developed by Owens-Corning which alert 
industries have been quick to adapt to 
their own needs. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Can- 
ada, Lid., Oshawa, Ontario. 


(Left) 

Without Fiberglas Re- 
tainer Mat on positive 
plate, power-produc- 
ing material sheds and 
falls on battery floor. 


(Right) 

With Fiberglas Re- 
tainer Mat, material 
is retained on battery 
plate longer, delivering 
a stronger, steadier 
flow of power. 


OWENS - CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


©T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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I’m frankly a MERRY MARTINI 

A bright spot in anyone’s day. 

As dry as Maine wit, I’m a whale 
of a hit 


At least that’s what connoisseurs say. 


I’m frankly a MERRY MARTINI 
An olive surrounded by cheer. 


Folks hearing my name say “Make 
mine the same” 


My fame extends widely and near. 


I’m frankly a MERRY MARTINI 
. As gay as an infectious grin 
But I actually owe my get up and go 
To a good thing to know... 
GILBEY’S GIN. 


YOU CANT GO WRONG WITH 
. i, Pn 
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THE “INTERNATIONAL GIN“ DISTILLED BY GILBEY IN THE UNITED STATES 
| AS WELL AS IN ENGLAND, AUSTRALIA, AND CANADA 
: © 1942, National Distillers Products Corp., N. ¥.C.— 90 Proof -— Distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
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do you get in fixtures labeled 


FLEUR-O-LIER? 


Fluorescent lighting has become a vital 
tool in wartime production. So, it’s doubly 
important to pick the right equipment. 


WHAT*YOU GET 


You get fluorescent lighting fixtures made 
to fifty definite specifications set up by 
MAZDA lamp manufacturers to assure top- 
notch performance and service. These 
cover fixtures, starters and ballasts. 


You get fixtures certified as meeting these 
important specifications by thorough test 
of impartial experts . . . famous Electrical 
Testing Laboratories, New York. 


You get Certified ballasts and starters vital 
to efficient operation. No fixture can be 
dependable without positive check on this 
important control equipment. 


You get fixtures Certified on all other im- 
portant features you want and need for a 
good lighting job: efficzent lighting per- 
formance; durability and safety; ease o 
maintenance; high power factor (over 85%); 
flicker correction; the right ventilation for 
most light from your lamps. 


Fleur-O-Liers are made by over 35 leading 
fixture manufacturers. Result: types, sizes 
and styles to fit any industrial or office need; 
unusually widespread distribution among 
electrical contractors and wholesalers. 


€ 
¢ 
€ 
€ 


Fixtures Built 
to Definite 
Standards 


Testing and 
Certification 


Certified 
Ballasts and 
Starters 


Features You 
Want are 
Certified 


Choice to Fit 
Your Needs 
Plus Wide 
Distribution 


Value 





WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


nN 
N 
N 
N 


This label means assurance of high qual- 
ity equipment .. . built to serve depend- 
ably for the long pull ahead; and it means 
getting the most from your lamps. 


This label saves time for your purchasing 
department. Tests you might expect them 
to make have already been made by inde- 
pendent experts. 


This label means efficient operation and 
efficient use of your wiring system. This 
is especially important with today’s 
demand on electric power. © 


This label means assurance of dependable 
trouble-free operation, performance that 
won’t let you down now when time is 
short and every hour counts. It means 
assurance of lasting service, so important 
at a time when replacements are increas- 
ingly difficult to secure. 


This means choice enough to fit the re- 
quirements of any lighting job; greater 
availability, faster service on fixtures you 
can be sure are “up to standard.” 


You may get some of these features in other fixtures 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF THEM ALL IN FLEUR-O-LIERS 


FLEUR-O-LIERS 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open 
to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 


Fleur-0-Lier Manufacturers, 2110-4 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


Please send me FREE new booklet ‘50 Standards 
for Satisfaction,” together with list of Fleur-O- 
Lier manufacturers. 


Name 


Address 























Here’s how power plant engineers count on Veeder-Root 
to build and maintain boiler efficiency: Inserted into the 
bottom of the pipe that feeds coal to each stoker is a soft 
rubber roller that turns as the coal ‘‘flows” over it. This 
roller is geared to a Veeder-Root Counting Device that 


gives a measurement, readable at 30 feet, of every spoonful 





of coal fed to the stoker. And this continuous 
count indicates inefficient firing more quickly 
and accurately than any other method ... saves 


time and coal...keeps power output up. 


Today, on all fronts of the U. S. Battle for 
Production, Veeder-Root Devices are counting toward Vic- 
tory by pointing out ways to save vital time and valuable 
materials ... to keep production up, delays and errors out. 
It has always been true that ““To Count Is To Control”. 


Now, it’s also true that ‘'To Count Is To Conquer’’. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World— In England: Veeder-Root Limited, 
(new address on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 


ON THIS PAGE MAY 18: HOW RESTAURANTS PLAY NUMBERS ON KEYBOARDS OF VEEDER-ROOT COUNTERS 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





ore 


Capital Straws 


| treatment of U.S. prisoners may 
determine how long Corregidor holds out; 
if General Wainwright feels genuine con- 
cessions for his men can be gained by sur- 
render of the fort, he will probably turn 
it over . . . Justice Douglas is now con- 
sidered a good bet to be titular head of 
the proposed man-power mobilization 
board, working members will probably in- 
clude Budget Director Smith, Judge Rosen- 
man, and Anna Rosenberg, N. Y. Regional 
Director of the Social Security Board . .. 
An increasing number of influential Admin- 
istration congressmen are privately fore- 
casting “tough” legislation on war profits, 
labor questions, etc. . . . Congress seems 
likely to decrease the Treasury’s recom- 
mended normal income tax on corporations 
but increase the excess-profits tax, possibly 
up to 90%. 


Lewis Decision 


Though many signs still point the other 
way, those close to John L. Lewis say he 
has changed his mind and won’t leave the 
CIO. They cite as factors in his decision 
not to set up a third labor movement (1) 
the prospect of almost unified AFL-CiO 
opposition; (2) the weakness of his own 
support, which would include only his per- 
sonal followers among the mine workers, 
his brother Denny’s construction work- 
ers, and those unions newly enrolled un- 
der the UMW’s District 50 banners; and 
(3) the probability that ensuing jurisdic- 
tional squabbles, union raiding, etc., would 
outrage public opinion and make restric- 
tive labor legislation almost a certainty. 
Lewis’ friends expect him to bide his time 
and meanwhile give greater support to the 
war effort. The UMW is already moving 
vell to the front in war-bond sales, Red 
“ross activities, ete. 


National Notes 


The AFL and CIO have combined to 
back Emmett Davison, International As- 
sociation of Machinists treasurer, against 
anti-labor Rep. Howard Smith in Virginia’s 
Democratic primaries . . . There’s good 
evidence that Senator O'Mahoney, who 
was a most effective questioner of Stand- 
ard Oil executives appearing before the 


Truman committee, was _ deliberately 
primed by the Administration and sent 
in as a pinch hitter; he’s not a member 
of the committee . . . The Rev. Gerald 
B. Winrod, often accused of being pro- 
Fascist, intends to run against Senator 
Capper in the Kansas GOP primaries . . . 
Vice President Wallace, who is noted for 
his even temper, is really angry over Rep- 
resentative Dies’ charges against BEW 
employes and has told friends he’s “itch- 
ing” for another chance to drive his at- 
tack on Dies home. 


Africa Disappointment 


U.S. authorities are far from satisfied 
with the British handling of the war ef- 
fort—as distinct from military action— 
in Africa and the Middle East. Reports 
from men on the scene disclose that Brit- 
ain has failed to meet commitments in 
preparing bases and transport routes across 
Africa and has done nothing about im- 
proving port facilities and freight handling 
conditions in the Red Sea area. Native 
stevedores are so poorly paid that work is 
slow and sloppy, and ships are unnecessari- 
ly delayed. Washington will try to spur 
London to greater effort and meanwhile 
recruit several scores of engineers and 
technical men to supplement U.S. crews 
already working in these areas. 


MacArthur Shift 


The inside story of why General Mac- 
Arthur was pulled out of the Philippines 
can now be told. As long as it was possible 
to get supplies to Bataan, Washington be- 
lieved MacArthur’s chances of holding out 
until the U.S. was able to organize an 
expedition to relieve him were fairly good. 
However, it was feasible to run the Japa- 
nese blockade only from the Netherlands 
Indies. When Japanese successes late in 
February made it apparent that the United 
Nations could not hold Java much longer, 
it was decided to order MacArthur to Aus- 
tralia. 


Trivia 

A number of congressmen are making 
quiet inquiries about new tires; they con- 
tend that campaigning is essential to the 
working of democracy and that they can’t 
campaign without tires . . . The Victory 
Book Campaign in Louisville turned up a 
religious book, inscribed “God bless the 
soldier boy who reads this book,” which, 
investigation revealed, had been stolen 
from the public library . . . One WPB 
member insists that Bernard Baruch’s in- 
fluence has now grown so that practically 


any new proposal is greeted with “What 
does Baruch think about it?” . . . The 
Rev. F. B. Harris of Washington’s Foundry 
Methodist Church proudly displays a 
pound note and two 10-shilling notes 
dropped in the Christmas collection by 
Churchill, Beaverbrook, and Sir Dudley 
Pound. 





Hitler Offensive 
As of this week, Allied officials were 


convinced Hitler’s main objective this 
year will again be Russia. Four million 
men are being massed for this attack. Half 
are already concentrated on the Russian 
front, mostly in the central zone. The oth- 
er 2,000,000 are being moved up between 
the Balkans and the central front, and 
considerable plane strength is being based 
in the north, presumably to cut Russia’s 
Arctic supply lines. Japan is being pressed 
to strike simultaneously in Siberia, but 
it’s now thought Tokyo will wait to see 
how the Nazi drive develops. Though the 
Russians may be short of planes, they 
have plenty of tanks, and those who were 
right about Russia before believe the Red 
Army will still be fighting in the fall, 
although it may have been driven back 
long distances. 


Germany’s Potential 


It’s wishful thinking to believe that ma- 
tériel shortages and low morale will ham- 
per the German spring drives. The Nazis 
have plenty of war materials, including 
oil. There is no food shortage in Germany 


_ itself, and morale, bolstered somewhat by 


well-propagandized Jap victories, is gen- 
erally high. The Allies believe Germany 
may not have enough planes for an all-out 
offensive on more than one front, but, de- 
spite this, the Nazis apparently are plan- 
ning diversion moves against the British 
in Egypt and the Near East. These may 
get under way first. If the diversions show 
weak spots in the British position, it’s 
considered possible that Hitler will shift 
his attack to the Mediterranean area—but 
only if and when his all-out effort to 
crush the Russians bogs down. 


Axis Agent Roundups 


With much less publicity than. has at- 
tended Brazil’s efforts, at least three other 
Latin American countries are preparing 
similar action against subversive aliens. 
Colombia is running down Jap, .German, 
and Italian agents who fled the recent 
Panama cleanup. Venezuela is investigat- 
ing all foreigners, weeding out Axis sym- 
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pathizers, and trying to locate two short- 


wave transmitters believed hidden in the 
Barrancas sector. Chile, in a quiet checkup, 
has found numerous unregistered Japs in 
port areas who have been gathering full 
reports on Pacific shipping. So far, Chile 
hasn’t disclosed its findings officially, hop- 
ing to avoid a diplomatic incident with 
Japan. 


Nazi Postwar Army 


New light on one aspect of Nazi post- 
war planning has just seeped out of Ger- 
many. A special office has recently been 
set up in Berlin to draw, up the framework 
for the huge postwar army the Nazis figure 
will be needed to insure control of con- 
quered countries. Under this scheme, much 
of Germany’s able-bodied man power 
would remain in uniform, only “Aryans” 
would hold positions of authority and su- 
pervision, and the subject peoples would 
furnish Europe’s agricultural and indus- 
trial man _ power. 


Deported Labor 


Vichy authorities now have evidence 
that the Nazi deportations of French 
“Jews and Communists” which have fol- 
lowed attacks on German soldiers were 
really attempts to help solve Germany’s 
labor problem. Despite offers of high pay, 
etc., the Nazis have had little success re- 
cruiting skilled labor in France. Of the 
100,000-odd who volunteered, most were 
common laborers. The Nazis apparently 
hit on the deportation scheme to obtain 
certain types of skilled workers. Of the 
thousands rounded up in Rouen, Tours, 
and Paris following anti-Nazi outbreaks, 
1,200 were picked for deportation. All had 
special trades or skills. Once in Germany, 
they can avoid serving in labor battalions 
in Russia only by agreeing to work in 
German factories. 


Foreign Notes 


Britain’s success in meeting Russian 
supply demands has removed much of 
the suspicion which has hampered B-itish 
military missions in the Soviet . . . The 
Brazilian police have done an excellent 
job in rounding up Axis agents, largely be- 
cause they’ve found a way to get prison- 
ers to talk and reveal accomplices . . . 
Berlin is holding in reserve a plan to ap- 
point gauleiters for all provinces in occu- 
pied France, thus displacing Vichy repre- 
sentatives. It’s partly a threat to hold 
over Marshal Pétain, partly preparation 
for any Allied moves against France. 





Typewriter Conversion 


The WPB is finally going ahead with its 
original plan to convert the typewriter in- 
dustry to war production. When it was 
first announced weeks ago, the Army and 
the Navy protested that they needed thou- 


sands of new machines. The WPB tem- 
porarily gave in, but immediately went to 
work persuading the armed services to ac- 
cept reconditioned models for two-thirds of 
their requirements. Now that enough new 
machines are available to fill the rest of 
their quotas, the WPB is ready to move. 
The industry, which believed the matter 
had been settled and had made its plans 
accordingly, is expected to protest, but the 
order has already been drafted, to take 
effect May 1. 


Exchange ‘Insurance’ 


A wry commentary on stock-market 
conditions is the fact that some persons are 
actually buying stock-exchange seats with 
an eye to their “life insurance” value. Seats 
have been selling for as little as $17,000, 
yet the exchange will still pay a deceased 
member’s heirs $20,000 in cash. For men 
over 50, the annual stock-exchange dues 
(which may soon be cut to $750) com- 
pare favorably with the premium on a $20,- 
000 life-insurance policy. Consequently, it’s 
a good investment for some persons to buy 
a seat at the present market price since, in 
addition to the cash benefit, the heirs 
would receive the money from resale of 
the seat. 


Government and Business 


At the University of Virginia the U.S. 
is training a group of executives to act as 
economic shock troops. They'll follow the 
Army into reconquered territories and re- 
establish normal economic life as quickly 
as possible . . . Bankers are worrying over 
whether securities and negotiable paper are 
covered by war-damage insurance; in 
Britain they are not, and here the question 
has been left to Jesse Jones’ interpretation 
of the act . . . To help their dealers and 
themselves through the emergency, several 
tire companies are buying up at wholesale 
a wide range of household appliances and 
supplying them to their dealers for sale at 
retail. 
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sioned Jo Davidson to do a series of busts 


of South American presidents, is now cast- 


ing about for a means to publicize them 
... In another good-neighbor move, Rocke- 
feller is arranging for weekly advertise- 
ments in 54 newspapers in 30 South Amer- 
ican cities, listing all U.S. short-wave 
programs . . . To prepare their soldiers for 
fighting together in the field, the British 
and American armies are trading training 
films showing military methods and cus- 
toms. 


New Monjar Club 


H. B. Monjar, high mogul of the Decimo 
and Mantle Clubs, is branching out with 
an “Independence Club of America.” The 
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Decimo Club blew up a decade ago when 
six states brought fraud action. The Man- 
tle Club, a similar nationwide organiza- 
tion, has some 75,000 members who pay a 
$20 initiation fee and $2-a-month dues but 
have no vote on club policy, and no con- 
trol over club funds, which are remitted 
to national headquarters in Delaware, 
Court actions seeking an accounting of 
funds, etc., have been brought several 
times, and the SEC recently cited Monjar 
for borrowing $1,340,000 from members 
on personal notes, but the Mantle Club is 
still operating. The new Independence 
Club is organized along similar lines, but 
initiation fees have been dropped to $3 
and ‘dues to $1 monthly. 


Press Notes 


The American Army in Australia is get- 
ting ready to publish its own newspaper. 
It will be called Kookaburra, the name of 
a native hawk-sized kingfisher whose wild, 
laughterlike screams often rouse bivouacked 
troops before reveille ... By a new Engfish 
process which avoids damaging the fibers 
and requires a minimum of new pulp, 
waste newsprint and other printing papers 
can be cleaned, remade, and reused as 
many as 80 times . . . Caswell Adams, 
New York Herald Tribune sports writer, 
is working on a definitive biography of 
Heavyweight Champion Joe Louis. 


Nazi Communiqué Key 


Close students of German communiqués 
have arrived at a key which helps deter- 
mine the extent of British air raids on the 
Reich. Through careful checking and cross- 
checking, it has been found that when the 
Germans speak of “nuisance raids” it 
usually means light British attacks on lim- 
ited objectives. When “dead and wounded” 
are admitted, it indicates a heavy raid. 
“Damage to cultural objectives” means 
that the center of a city has been heavily 
bombed. When the communiqué mentions 
“severe losses,” it signifies that the ob- 
jective has been smashed almost as badly 
as Liibeck or Miinster, where the damage 
has been compared to that in Coventry. 


Press Spy Precautions 


In private letters to members, the 
American Newspaper Association is warn- 
ing against what is apparently a fifth-col- 
umn effort to learn the whereabouts of 
U.S. troop units. In recent weeks, many 
newspaper circulation departments have 
received telephone inquiries asking for ad- 
dresses of subscribers now in the Army. 
Questioning by the newspaper frequently 
results in the caller, who usually poses as 
a “friend” of the soldier, hanging up 
abruptly or giving a false name and ad- 
dress. In reverse, persons identifying them- 
selves with newspapers call parents of 
soldiers and ask for their sons’ mailing 
addresses. 
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HOW'D YOU LIKE... 


A cheerful big room in a fine New York hotel... 


sie With new decorations . . . sxe Sa 
a With a bed so comfortable 

ut You'll sleep like a top. 

a With a full-length mirror . . . 

= \ With plenty of man-sized towels... 





























































of With circulating ice water ... 
ral With tip-saving Servidor... 
jar With service that’s on its toes. 
ea In a big hotel... 
ie So well located 
vut That you’ll save yourself time 
$3 And taxi fares. 
A hotel that has a modern . 
Coffee Shop... 
And the Café Rouge 
et- Where Jimmy Dorsey plays... 
wah And floor clerks that are as good as 
. QF Private Secretaries... 
ail And where room rates are as low as 
sh $3.85 
= How’d you like it? 
lp, 


. WELL, THEN... 


Next time you leave for New York... 
Just tell everybody 
That your new address 

jués Will be 

Hotel Pennsylvania... 

The Statler Hotel in 

New York. 

Hotel Pennsylvania has 

A private passageway to 

Pennsylvania Station. 




















‘i At our hotel you'll discover 

vily There’s nothing old-fashioned 

ions But the 

ob- Hospitality. 
ed Maybe you’ve been 
my Missing something! 

SERVICE MEN: A special discount on room rates to 

the officers and men of the U. S. armed forces. 
‘arn- 

-col- 

s of 
aany 
have HOTEL 
r ad- 

“= rooms PENNSYLVANIA erreur 
ently 3.85 PENNsy, 
es as AS t ow A . $ James H. McCabe, General Manager ste NIA 
: o $5.50 STATIO 
| = ron 1H The Statler Hotel in New York " 
hem- 
s of 
uiling Rates begin at prices shown 
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Looks at GH Q of War Production 





INDUSTRY'S BIGGEST FIGHT lies ahead. De- 
velopments here within the last week have 
made it clear that the battle to stay in 
business will grow increasingly fierce. 
BUSINESS WAR CASUALTIES are beginning 
to mount. The failure figures don’t show 
them but the little-publicized utility dis- 
connects do. More than 14,000 business 
places that ordered power service discon- 
tinued in February. There'll be more this 
month and next. 

BEST SITUATED are the big plants with con- 
tracts. Their ability to produce war ma- 
terials has becn proved to the govern- 
ment. All they have to do is get along 
with Washington agencies, some of which 
are still in that formative stage in which 
everybody wants to call the signals and 
nobody wants to buck the line. 

LITTLE FELLOWS ordered to shut off civilian 
production between now and May 31 have 
the toughest row to hoe. They must prove 
their ability to produce. They will find the 
government the hardest customer they 
ever had to sell. 











BORDERLINE INDUSTRIES, those that do not 
produce war materials but which are neces- 
sary in some less direct manner, will have 
to prove their right to exist during the 
next year if their operations require men 
of draft age. 

DRAFT DEFERMENT is now being overhauled 
to shake out borderline dependent and 
occupational deferments. Husbands of 
nondependent wives are already going. De- 
pendency allowances soon to be voted 
will make possible reclassification of fam- 
ily men as 1-A. 

WORK OR FIGHT (that is, work in essential 
industry) then will face all physically fit 
men of draft age. The procedure will fun- 
nel men with dependents into war indus- 
tries so they can be placed in the new 3-B 
class for family men with necessary jobs. 











WHAT IS ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY? Individual 
draft boards must decide. A trial balloon 
was Selective Service Director Hershey’s 
hint that newspapers might be considered 
essential. 

KEY MEN in any industry which can set 
forth some claim to being essential can 
expect to go into 3-B, providing, of course, 
they have dependents. 

EMPLOYERS are being encouraged by Selec- 
tive Service to write letters now to the 
local draft boards holding jurisdiction 





over key men, setting forth the essential 
nature of their businesses and the impor- 
tance of the jobs for which they want 
men deferred. The executives are also be- 
ing encouraged to work older men in on 
administrative positions. 

DISPARATE RULINGS of individual boards 
will be ironed out in appeals. Employers 
are urged by Selective Service not to hesi- 
tate to appeal cases—no stigma is attached 
to such action. 





THE BIG DRAFT PROBLEM next year, from 
the official standpoint, will be family men. 
Boards must consider whether $55 a 
month allowance (provided under the 
Edmiston bill) will be sufficient to care 
for a wife and two children accustomed to 
a $5,000- or $10,000-a-year living stand- 
ard. Indications are that such families will 
be expected to dig into their savings. 

THE DRAFT SWEEP is bringing a flood of 
applications for commissions. Qualified 
men who now have deferments stand a 
good chance to get shoulder ornaments, 
but the services will not consider those 
now in 1-A. 

LEADERSHIP and _ specialized knowledge. 
rather than education, now are the chief 
qualifications for Army commissions. 
There is no shortage of material, but, as 
in civilian life, the shortage of outstanding 
ability is acute. 








JOYRIDING RUBBER is going to be scarce tor 
the duration despite the more optimistic 
views being voiced about the synthetic 
program 

THE UNDERLYING SIGNIFICANCE of current 
synthetic-rubber news, missed by the 
press, is the fact that rubber people now 
believe America has a synthetic that can 
undersell plantation rubber. 

BUTYL RUBBER, made from petroleum re- 
fining gases now being wasted, can be pro- 
duced at an estimated 6 cents a pound. 
This is cheaper than the Far Eastern na- 
tive grower, heretofore the lowest cost 
producer, can operate with profit. It means 
that, with some necessary improvement 
in quality, the petroleum industry can ex- 
pect to produce most of America’s rubber 
supply after the war. 

FUTURE IMPORTANCE of this discovery will 
be the declining weight of the Far East 
in American economy, no matter when the 
United Nations reconquer Malaya and 
the Dutch East Indies. 














WPB IS SHAKING DOWN into 4 smoothly op- 





erating organization, although there is stili 
some sniping at Nelson on grounds that he 
doesn't know manufacturing, since he has 
always been a merchandising man. 


THE NEXT BIG MOVE will be the requisi- 
tioning of scarce materials now in the 
hands of consumers. 





A WAR PLANT program reappraisal may 
soon be necessary. Many plants, such as 
Chrysler, are exceeding schedules to such 
an extent that it may not be necessary to 
build all the plants now planned. Such a 
change would permit more steel to flow 
into shipbuilding, ete. 





WAR PRODUCTION sights will not require 
raising again, government statisticians 
now believe. The present program will 
produce a preponderance of munitions 
over Axis output. The monthly spending 
rate, now $3,000,000,000, will rise to 
$5.000.000,000 by the end of this year 





GASOLINE RATIONING in the East and Far 
West now is off until June 15 at the earli- 
est. So is the drive for governors which 
would hold automobile speed below 40 
miles an hour. Secretary Ickes found this 
out when he tried to get them for De- 
partment of Interior cars—governors are 
made of aluminum. 





CANDY BARS are growing smaller because 
of the sugar shortage. Prices will remain 
the same. 

SILK AND NYLON HOSE finally are beginning 
to run out. Rayon is in good supply and 
there is plenty of cotton mesh. 





TRANSPORTATION SHORTAGE, both for 
freight and passengers, is growing. Official- 
ly, rationing is a long way off. But unoff- 
cially, a widespread drive soon will be 
started to halt nonessential shipping. 
LATE TRAINS, LATE MAILS are beginning to 
pinch, particularly in the East. Mail de- 
liveries in crowded defense areas such as 
Washington sometimes are delayed as 
much as a day. 

CONSERVATION PLAN under study by pack- 
aging experts would change the designs of 
large cartons to get more goods into 
freight cars. 











UNION SECURITY CLAUSES can be expected 
to appear in War Labor Board decisions 
as a compromise with closed-shop de- 
mands, despite the official denial that any 
such precedent has been set by the Walker- 
Turner decision. 





PUBLIC REPRESENTATIVES of WLB are still 
open-minded on the subject, but appear 
inclined to swing cases toward a main- 
tenance of membership clause if a union 
has reached the stage of organization 
where a closed-shop demand is not pre- 
mature. 
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HE foreman was in a quandary. 

He’d just been transferred from 
the day shift to the night shift, and 
for a minute he didn’t know whether 
it was noon or midnight. The clock 
couldn’t tell him, of course. But the 
point is, neither could the light! 


Daylight 24 hours a day 


Since the plant installed G-E fluo- 
rescent lighting, the night shift had 
been turning out as much as the 
day shift. And no wonder. This new 
“indoor daylight” actually lets work- 
ers see faster, more easily, conserv- 
ing energy formerly lost under poor 
seeing conditions. 


300,000,000 extra man-hours 


In drafting rooms, in machine shops 
where tolerances run to the thou- 
sandth of an inch, men are work- 


THE FOREMAN WHO COULDN'T TELL TIME 


ing longer hours with less fatigue. 
“25% fewer rejects,” says one shop. 
“Less time-out for relaxation,” says 
a machine tool maker. “Typing 
speeded up 20%,” says an office. 


Experts estimate that if G-E fluores- 
cent lighting were installed over- 
night in all American war plants, 
and production increased as little 
as 3% (a conservative estimate), it 
would add 300,000,000 extra man- 
hours—enough to build 12,000 
planes! Or 11 battleships. Or 100 


destroyers! 


What to do about it 


If you’re running a war industry, 
you can have G-E fluorescent light- 
ing—and have it quick! Ask your 
local G-E office about this cool, 
super-efficient lighting today! 





If you do war work at home, your 
eyes need protection too. Make sure 
you don’t read or sew without the 
right size G-E bulb in your reading 
lamp. See the Right Size Bulb Chart 
at your G-E Mazpa lamp dealer! 


Whichever you buy—G-E Mazpa 
lamps for the home or G-E Mazpa F 
fluorescent lamps for your business, 
look for the G-E monogram. It means 
full light for current consumed ! 





G-E MAZDA 
LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Mazpa: Not the name of a thing, but the mark 
of a research service 











Cold forged full threads of R B & W bolts are clean and sharp, with accurate lead and pitch, giving uniform 
load distribution and preventing stripping. Nuts, faced or semi-finished, have the bearing face at right angles 
to the bole, assuring stud alignment .. . with lead end countered-bored, after tapping, for quick start. 


HOW IMPORTANT isa single bullet 
in a machine gun cartridge clip? How 
vital is one out of 2000 incendiary bombs 
dropping from a single Yankee plane 
over Tokio? How much faster can a 
hangar be built by quick-assembling 
bolts and nuts? 

A nut with a cranky thread ... a bolt 
with a badly-formed head . . . are like 
bullets that miss, bombs that are duds. 
War industries want nuts that run on 
smoothly with a flick of the fingers, bolts 
that take wrench-tightening without 
injury. 

High on the list of suppliers to the 
builders of fighting equipment — the air- 
ports, the tanks, the battleships, tractors 


and big guns — is R B & W, whose serv- 
ice to America is one bolt, one nut multi- 
plied by millions ... tons... carloads. 
The men who know best what quick 
assembly means, specify R B & W’s 
Empire brand for bolts and nuts that 
are clean-threaded, accurately-matched 
and sturdy. 

Our three great plants are strategi- 
cally located for Industrial America’s 
convenience. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company, 
established 1845. Factories at Port Chester, N. Y., 
Rock Falls, Ill., Coraopolis, Pa.; sales offices at 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Chattanooga, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle. 
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Continental Invasion Raises 
Problems of Diverting Supplies 
Which Chiefs Study in London 


There was not much time left last week. 
The Germans attacked in Russia with 
green painted tanks and fresh troops. The 
Axis forces were on the move in Libya. 
Japanese planes sank British warships in 
the Bay of Bengal. There was not much 
time left—perhaps not enough for the 
United Nations to forestall the coming 
blows from the Axis with assaults of their 
own. 

The urgency of the hour bred a demand 
for action in the United Nations, for ac- 
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Nazi graveyard in Russia: The Soviet promised that the German Army would be “liquidated” this year 


Demand for a Second Front 


Grows With Call for Action 


tion in 1942. As if in answer, Harry Hop- 
kins, Lend-Lease. Administrator, and Gen. 
George C. Marshall, American Chief of 
Staff, flew to London with dramatic sud- 
denness. And it was no secret that Mar- 
shall had brought a “confidential” message 
from President Roosevelt to Prime Min- 
ister Churchill. 

Both Hopkins and Marshall remained 
officially mum about the contents of the 
message and the purpose of their trip. But 
at a press conference the general dropped 
a broad hint. Asked whether he felt 
cramped in a country so small as Britain. 
he replied: “We want to expand over 
here.” He further said that by this sum- 
mer the American Army would be expand- 
ing at the rate of four divisions a month— 


150,000 
troops. 

That was enough in a country where 
trade unions, the press, and the man in 
the pub have been increasingly clamoring 
for an invasion of the Continent despite 
the reproachful silence of their leaders. 
London assumed that Hopkins and Mar- 
shall had arrived to discuss the opening of 
a second front. 

The impression was strengthened by the 
series of conferences between the Ameri- 
can and British Cabinet ministers and 
staff chiefs. Confirmation seemed to be 
supplied by a speech made on Sunday by 
Labor Minister Ernest Bevin, after a talk 
with Hopkins. Bevin claimed that British 
plane production was already equal to that 
of Germany while that of the United 
States would soon surpass that of the en- 
tire Axis. He drew this conclusion: “The 
tide is on the turn. I cannot tell you 
when or how, but we shall soon be passing 
from the defense to the attack.” 

The sentiment of Britain was reflected 


men, including the auxiliary 
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Last stronghold: After the end of fighting on Bataan, the American forces prepared for a final stand ... 


in Russia, a country where 1942 has been 
officially proclaimed as the decisive year. 
Solomon A. Lozovsky, chief of the Soviet 
Information Bureau, stated flatly that the 
Russians would “liquidate” the German 
Army this year. Michael Kalinin, Presi- 
dent of the U.S.S.R., backed him up with 
the assertion that the Reds had nearly 
achieved equality in tanks with the Ger- 
mans and had actually wrested superiority 
in the air from them. At the same time, 
the new American envoy, Admiral William 
H. Standley, arrived in Russia promising 
that it would be supported to the limit by 
the Anglo-American powers. 


Significance 





There was no doubt in the mind of any 
observer in Washington or London that 
the primary purpose of the Hopkins-Mar- 
shall trip was to discuss the advisability of 
opening a second front against the Ger- 
mans, although the British have been 


pressing Marshall for some weeks past to’ 


visit London. Both Britain and the United 
States, to say nothing of Russia, support 
the second-front plan in principle. But in 
facing the full implications of such a cam- 
paign, in calculating the number of troops. 
ships, and planes needed to invade Europe 
—then each nation sees its own difficulties 
writ doubly large. In the next few weeks 
these are problems which must be ironed 
out between the Allies before any action 
can take place. 

The British start off the complaint that 
there is not enough shipping—certainly 
not enough for an invasion of Norway and 


probably not enough for an invasion of 
France. The Germans are estimated to 
have some 600,000 men in France. To in- 
sure success, the British Expeditionary 
Force should number 1,000,000 men. At 8 
tons of shipping to supply each man in 
France, some 8,000,000 tons would be 
needed to support the invading armies—at 
least one-quarter of the total merchant 
tonnage available to the United Nations. 
It would mean straining American as well 
as British resources to the maximum. 

On the British would fall the brunt of 
the fighting and the greatest risks. Troops, 
such as the newly formed Canadian Army, 
which have been trained for just such an 
invasion, would be thrown into the fray, 
perhaps prematurely. Shipments to the 
Middle East would be virtually cut off. 
Success might mean the end of the war 
by this fall. But failure might result in a 
Dunkerque that would remove even the 
hope of victory in the future. 

For the United States, opening a second 
front would involve the acceptance of 
fundamental changes in policy. Ships 
would probably have to be pulled from 
most South American runs, thus wrecking 
the policy of rendering some economic aid 
to the Latin states. The American Navy 
would have to shift substantial forces 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic and the 
shipment of supplies to Australia would 
be cut to a minimum. American guaran- 
tees of such aid would probably have to 
be iron-clad to _ satisfy the British 
Churchill left Washington last January 
convinced he had converted President 


Roosevelt to the idea that the main effort 
should be made against Germany, but 
most American strength has nonetheless 
been concentrated in the Pacific. Finally, 
the American Army would have to be sent 
to Britain as rapidly as shipping allowed 
for participation in the European can- 
paign. 

The Russians, on their part, although 
vigorous in their demands that a second 
front be opened, have shown little willing- 
ness to set up really close cooperation with 
the British and the Americans. For ex- 
ample, it has been intimated to the Soviet 
that one of its representatives would be 
welcome on the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
in Washington. There has been no response 
from Moscow. Likewise, the Russians 
know that Marshall and Hopkins would 
gladly follow their London conversations 
with discussions in the Soviet, but so far 
they have not been asked. Presumably, the 
Russians are worried such actions might 
increase chances of war with Japan. 

Another drawback to cooperation be- 
tween the Soviet and the Anglo-American 
powers lies in the Reds’ refusal to give 
London and Washington a fully detailed 
report on the military situation at the 
front or td allow British and American 
attachés to visit the battle lines freely. 
This secrecy will not play any great part 
in the final decision reached in London, 
but is is a minor irritation nonetheless. 
One implication of a second front that the 
Russians have faced, however, is the fact 
that it would mean the virtual cessation of 
munitions shipments to them. 
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...in the fortress of Corregidor 


Bataan’s End 


American Troops Fall Back 
for Last Stand on Corregidor 


Across the Boca Chica (Small Mouth) 
Channel, Bataan lay in darkness. All 
through the night, from its steep moun- 
tain slopes and beaches came the rattle 
of machine guns and the rumble of artil- 
lery. Occasionally, a flash of white and red 
lit up the night as an ammunition dump 
blew up. 

It was dark on Corregidor, too. The 
great guns were silent. In the blackness 
and the silence, the’men watched Bataan. 
But the only news came from the radio: 
“KGEI, San Francisco. This is the Voice 
of Freedom. Bataan has fallen. Filipino 
and American troops of this war-ravaged, 
blood-stained peninsula have laid down 
their arms. Besieged on land and blockaded 
from the sea, cut off from all sources of 
help, these intrepid fighters have borne all 
that human endurance could bear.” 

Thus did the defenders of Corregidor, 
last American stronghold in the Far East, 
learn that the struggle in Bataan was over. 
Since the evacuation of 3,500 sailors and 
Marines during the last days, there had 

en no communication across the 2 miles 


of water that separate the island fortress 


from the mainland. Instead, the last word 


came from a radio transmitter 7,000 miles 


away in the States. 
The army that made the epic of Bataan 
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, nightly bugle call that 
signals “lights out” to every garrison of 
American soldiers and, with farewell 
volleys, concludes the ceremony at 
every military funeral—has sounded 
over Bataan. But the white flag an- 
nouncing the fall was not the tradi- 
tional surrender symbol of a defeated 
army. Rather, it was the signal of 
troops, out of food and ammunition, 
exhausted and diseased, overwhelmed 
by superiority of forces. 

Although the little peninsula has 
passed from the glamor of headline 
news, the deeds of the heroes who were 
lost there will constitute a heritage for 
the future fighting men of America. In 
our history, Bataan will take its place 
among those sacred little pieces of 
ground where men have fought to the 
end for a high purpose. For the living 
on Bataan, there will be some comfort 
in knowing that their hardships and 
sufferings, past and yet to be endured 
as captives, will not have been in vain 
and that their dead are not sacrificed in 
a lost cause but are honored pawns on 
the chessboard of a war game in which 
their side will eventually win. 

In evaluating the loss of Bataan, let 
us remember that this was a battle 
where Americans and Filipinos fought 
side by side and mingled their blood 
for a common purpose, and hence that 
Bataan is a sanctuary where the Fili- 
pino has shown his faith in the Amer- 
ican people and his loyalty to their flag. 
There is no special military significance, 
nor can there be any surprise, in the 
catastrophe. 

The peninsula was far from being an 
ideal defense position; in fact, it was 
simply a stronghold for a last stand— 
and its fate was sealed when Manila 
fell (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 12). But as long 
as it was held, Bataan was an advance 
post, and the mission of the garrison of 
an advance post is to inflict damage 
upon the enemy, cause his force to 
disperse, retard his progress and, above 
all, to be sacrificed if necessary to gain 
time for the distant main body to go 
into action. This mission Bataan has 
done and done well, and Corregidor, 
where at the end of last week General 
Wainwright reported the flag still fly- 
ing, can be expected to carry on to its 
end. 

If the Philippines were irretrievably 


Taps for Bataan-An Epic of Valor 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


lost, we, responsible through our Con- 
gress for their lack of defense and hence 
for their present plight, might well have 
hung our heads in shame when the news 
flashed that our army had been crushed 
on Bataan. But the loss will be re- 
covered. 

For the immediate future, however, 
Japan has gained a considerable ad- 
vantage. Now that the enemy troops, 
contained by the long resistance on 
Bataan, have been released. they will 
move on to other fields. They may go 
to New Guinea, to Burma perhaps, or, 
more likely, as expeditionary forces to 
further the campaign in Cebu, and to 
initiate new landing operations on the 
rich unfortified islands of Marinduque, 
Panay, Negros, Leyte, and Samar. 

The Filipinos know, as this observer 
can testify from living among them for 
six years, that the American people can 
be trusted and that their faith in our 
government is well founded. This con- 
fidence will give to President Quezon 
and his countrymen strength and cour- 
age to face the dark days ahead, in the 
firm conviction that the hour will come 
when they can again raise their heads 
in self-respect and see their homeland 
unshackled. 


N othing that we are now fighting 
for transcends our goal to redeem our 
pledge to the Filipinos. The struggle for 
the restoration of these islands is more 
than a legal obligation; it is a high 
moral duty as well. Yet there must be 
no mistake made in hurrying the per- 
formance of the rescue task as a result 
of the eagerness of our people to right 
a wrong and perform a duty. To have 
proceeded directly in an attempt to 
relieve the Philippine garrison by mili- 
tary action would have been a fatal 
mistake, and any failure now in the 
effort to redeem it would make the 
task far more difficult for the future. 
When we strike the issue must not be . 
in doubt, and this means time and 
definite preparation for that liberation 
day promised by the President when 
he said: “I give to the people of the 
Philippines my solemn pledge that their 
freedom will be redeemed and their 
independence established and protected. 
The entire resources, in men and ma- 
terial, of the United States stand behind 
that pledge.” 
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Japan Gets Set in Her Sea Sphere 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


Out of the welter of recent events, 
the elements of Japan’s sea strategy in 
the Western Pacific and the Indian 
Ocean are beginning to emerge. Not 
content with consolidating her gains 
after the collapse of Singapore and the 
Netherlands Indies, Japan is now busy 
in extending her power to the Indian 
Ocean. 

The operations are guided by two 
considerations. First, as an Axis partner, 
by gaining control of the ocean, Japan 
is in a position to harass the southern 
lanes of transportation from America 
and Britain, around the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Middle East and Russia, 
and thus complement the efforts Hitler 
is making in the Atlantic and Arctic, to 
cut Russia’s northern supply line. 

In addition, always back of Japanese 
strategy is the thought that ultimately 
Hitler may not win. So Japan must 
forestall the day when she has to fight 
alone, against superior British and 
American sea and air power. This re- 
quires the adequate preparation of her 
own mare nostrum. 

Japan’s sea sphere (see map, opposite 
page) now includes the waters enclosed 
by Japan, the Bonin, Marianas, Caro- 
line, Admiralty, and Western Solomon 
groups on the eastern flank, then along 
the Netherlands Indies on the southern 
flank to include Christmas Island, re- 
cently seized. From there the western 
flank passes through the Nicobar and 
Andaman Islands to the coast of Burma. 
These flanks must be made secure, and, 
by interlocking air bases on the south- 
ern flank, passage through the waters 
north of Australia can be impeded. 

One immediate purpose is to establish 
quickly, within this water empire, a 
chain of interlocking air bases to enable 
the fleet to move freely, certain of land 


air cover, while Japan’s complete domi- - 


nation of the islands she has seized pro- 
ceeds more deliberately. 

Recent events tend to confirm her 
defensive strategy, aside from any of- 
fensive aid she can give the Axis in the 
open waters of the Indian Ocean and 
Bay of Bengal. By the occupation of 
Manus Island in the Admiralty group, 
Nippon has now completed an air chain, 
running through Greenwich Island to 
Truk, along which all types of planes 
can operate. This gives any fleet at 
Truk more freedom of action. What- 
ever reduction of sea strength at this 


point is made, is partially compensated 
by increased air power. The occupation 
of key points on the Solomon Islands 


‘form a chain covering Eastern New 


Guinea, still a soft spot in Japan’s mare 
nostrum. At the same time it is a move 
toward our transport lanes. running 
from America to Australia. 

The seizure of Christmas Island, 180 
miles south of Western Java, useless as 
a sea base, with precipitous sides and 
only one small anchorage, Flying Fish 
Cove, was an advance move to forestall 
the possible establishment later of an 
Allied air base. The occupation of Cebu 
in the Philippines helps complete the 
string of interior air bases extending 
from Japan through the Okinawa group, 
Formosa, Luzon, Mindoro, Masbate. 
Mindanao to the Netherlands Indies, 
useful also for air reinforcement to key 
points. It is also a step taken to make 


the recapture of the Philippines more 
difficult. 


The occupation of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands has a dual purpose. 
The waters lying between them and 
Malaya were secured, making Singapore 
a harder task to retake than it was to 
capture. But Japan then faced the Bay 
of Bengal and, farther on, the Indian 
Ocean. To prepare for the next offensive, 
whether it be directed toward India as 
a joint expeditionary move, or into the 
Indian Ocean as sea warfare, required 
the use of an adequate sea base. This 
was found in Port Blair, a fairly capa- 
cious harbor capable of containing 
several heavy ships, and many smaller 
craft. Essential air support could be 
given. 

Across the Bay of Bengal, 725 miles 
from Port Blair, lies Ceylon. This British 
key point contains two fair bases, Co- 
lombo and Trincomalee. Neither, how- 
ever, has the repair and refit capacities 
of Singapore. Colombo can berth 41 
ships of various size, and has a graving 
dock large enough to accommodate 
cruisers. Trincomalee can hold a good 
sized fleet. Excellent air protection can 
be given from the island and nearby 
India. 

The battle for control of the Bay of 
Bengal has already started. What forces 
will meet in the final clash, and the out- 
come, are problematical. Thus far the 
sparring has assumed the character of 
air warfare. 








c 


was a force thrown together by the chance 
of fate and war. It numbered only 36,000 
men at the time of the Japanese break. 
through, although the original force was 
probably considerably larger. 

The backbone was formed by the tough 
31st Infantry Regiment, “America’s For. 
eign Legion,” an outfit that has never 
been stationed in the Continental United 
States since its formation in 1916. There 
were also the famous Fourth Marines, 
evacuated from Shanghai on the eve of the 
war; a few battalions of bluejackets from 
the Cavite and Olongapo naval bases; and 
units of air-corps personnel. The bulk of 
man power was supplied by the hardy 
American-officered Philippine Scouts and 
units of the raw Philippine Army. 

On New Year’s morning, this force— 
skillfully eluding a Japanese pincer squeeze 
—moved into Bataan and blew the bridges 
behind it. Ever since the destruction of 
most of the American air force on Dec. 8, 
when Japanese planes caught the Flying 
Fortresses and pursuits lined up on the 
fields, the army had fought a delaying 
action. Bataan, in General MacArthur's 
plan, was to be a base at which his troops 
would hold out for the two months needed 
to bring in reinforcements. 

But along with the marching men came 
6.000 Filipino workers and some 18,000 
desperate men, women, and children fleeing 
the Japanese. They had to be fed, and by 
Jan. 11 half rations were already in force. 
Hand in hand with undernourishment 
came fever, dysentery, and the nervous 
strain. Medical supplies soon ran short. 
The emergency hospitals, with nothing but 
their roofs for protection, were crowded 
and shorthanded. 

Of ammunition there was no shortage. 
Nightly, tugs and barges laden with ex- 
plosives ran the Japanese gantlet from 
Corregidor. The munitions were quickly 
unloaded and rushed to dumps throughout 
Bataan. In addition ships sent from the 
Netherlands Indies and Australia ran the 
Japanese blockade and brought in more 
munitions, despite the fact that two ships 
were lost for every one that arrived. 

Most of all, there was no lack of cour- 
age. Hungry and tired, the men held their 
positions until the end. Patrols filtered 
through the Japanese lines and returned 
days later with tales of daring. Wounded 
nurses lay silently in foxholes, while aid 
was being tendered to the injured soldiers. 
Doctors performed operations under fire. 

Day and night, Japanese shells and 
bombs pocked the rugged face of Bataan. 
Around the clock, too, five picked Japa- 
nese divisions—probably 100,000 men— 
kept feeling out soft spots in the Bataan 
defenses. The American losses were high, 
possibly one man in four in the 98 tortured 
days. But the defense lines did not budge, 
and late in February they were even 
pushed forward in a surprise ofiensive. 

Humiliated, Gen. Masaharu Homma, the 
Japanese commander in chief, committed 
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The Japanese Navy’s new theater of operations: The Southern Pacific and Indian Oceans 


hara-kiri. His successor was shrewd and 
ruthless Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, con- 
queror of Singapore, who quickly realized 
that neither daring nor generalship would 
beat the Americans. He demanded more 
planes and heavy guns from Tokyo, and 
with these, on March 24, began the final 
attack. Four days later the Bataan line was 
breached. The Americans wiped out the 
first Japanese pockets with hand grenades 
and machine-gun fire. 

But exhaustion was already ahead in its 
contest with courage. The Americans were 
willing to fight on, but their endurance was 
nearing its end. Dust and. fever, sleepless 
nights, and the meager diet of mule meat 
and rice were taking a heavier toll than the 
enemy bullets. On April 8, the Japanese 
finally broke through on the eastern 
flank. A counterattack failed, owing to 
“complete physical exhaustion of the 
troops.” 

Lt. Gen. Jonathan Wainwright, com- 
mander of the American forces, retreated 
for a final stand at Corregidor and noti- 
fied Washington that resistance on Ba- 
taan was over. In Australia, General 
MacArthur spoke a fitting epitaph 
for his former army: “Nothing became 
it more than its last hour of trial and 
agony.” 


Corregidor 

In Tagalog, the native Philippine lan- 
guage, Corregidor is known as bahay jig 
malake cation— the home of big guns. The 
hame fits it well, for hidden within its 
tocky entrails are scores of guns of all 
sizes, up to 12-inch rifles aud 14-inch mor- 
tars, which throw shells at targets 12 and 
more miles away. 

Corregidor stretches at the entrance to 
Manila Bay like a tadpole (see map, page 


18) . The tadpole’s tail curls toward Manila 
and is low and sandy. There was once a 
native village there, but little is left of it 
now. The head faces the sea. Here, where 
the sides drop precipitously 640 feet to the 
water level, American engineers have hewn 
emplacements for some of its bigger guns. 

The tunnels that have been driven 
through the solid rock of Corregidor rival 
those of Gibraltar. Through these pas- 
sages runs a small railway along which 
troops, shells, and supplies can be moved 
from one point to another in perfect 
safety. Trucks can likewise be driven 
through the tunnels. Barracks, hospitals, 
ammunition dumps, food stocks, and water 
reservoirs are also all underground. The 
island is furnished with an ample supply 
of water from springs. 

Over all lies a carpet of dense foliage. 
This forms a protective covering for 
the communication trenches, machine-gun 
nests, and anti-aircraft batteries that dot 
the surface. Even motor roads, cut deeply 
into the rock, are completely concealed by 
the overhanging tropical trees. The bar- 
racks that once housed most of the person- 
nel have been destroyed by Japanese 
bombs, but underground living quarters 
for the entire garrison have been com- 
pleted. 

Owing to all these factors the damage 
that Corregidor has suffered from the 
frequent Japanese bombings has been 
superficial and the casualties few. April 12. 
and 13, 22 Japanese raids likewise had lit- 
tle effect while anti-aircraft fire kept the 
planes at a great height. The greatest dan- 
ger to Corregidor now comes from Japa- 
nese artillery set up on the high moun- 
tains of Bataan where it can rake the is- 
land with plunging fire. % 

Dangling off the end of Corregidor and 





aiding in the control of Manila Bay are 
three other tiny islands on which are lo- 
cated Forts Drum, Frank, and Hughes. 
Of these, Fort Drum is the most pic- 
turesque, for it has been built on solid 
rock in the shape of a battleship. The re- 
semblance is heightened by two ship 
turrets, a cage mast, and cranes. Its maga- 
zines and power plant are hidden deep 
within the rock. 


{ In the heart of the Philippine archipela- 
go lies the densely populated island of 
Cebu. War came there last week without 
warning, with a raid by Japanese dive 
bombers on six coastal points and an in- 
tensive shelling by warships. Next followed 
the shallow-bottomed metal barges, with 
tanks and 12,000 troops. During the land- 
ing operations, American torpedo boats, 
streaking through a narrow strait, sank an 
enemy cruiser. 





‘Bataan Speaking’ 


Phone General MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters in Australia. The voice that answers 
will say: “Bataan speaking.” The General 
has preserved the name of his Philippines 
command by giving his GHQ in Australia 
the name of Bataan. 





Bonzer Time 


The Australians are forging ahead with 
their all-out hospitality blitz to insure a 
bonzer (tiptop) time for every American 
soldier. That was the theme of a report on 
off-duty doings Down Under cabled last 
week by NEwsweexk’s Melbourne corre- 
spondent: “Every American soldier arriv- 
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Last Scenes on the Bataa 


Wounded Japanese were tended in hospitals 


ing in the future will get a small booklet 
with a foreword by Prime Minister Curtin 
welcoming him. The booklet tells him a 
few simple facts about money, slang, Aus- 
tralian geography, animals, and cities, to- 
gether with a map of the city he visits and 
lists of theaters, beauty spots, etc. 
“Prepared by an enthusiastic newspaper- 
man for Melbourne’s Australian-American 
Cooperation movement, the booklet is typ- 
ical of unofficial attempts by citizens to 
make Americans feel at home. Incidentally, 


the hospitality organizer in one Australian 
city reported this week that so many hosts 
wanted to entertain the visitors that there 
were not enough Americans to go around. 
This is likely to be remedied when the men 
get leave from the ‘Little Americas’—tent 
cities more completely equipped for living 
than many small towns here—which are 
now springing up all over Australia. 
“But the overflowing Australian-Amer. 
ican congeniality has also resulted in a few 
cases of tragicomedy. For instance, an 
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American nurses had to bathe in creeks 


American private took his new friends, a 
man and two women, at face value. When 
he awoke, his watch, wallet, and £37 in 
bills had disappeared. He notified the po- 
lice but then refused to give any informa- 
tion that might lead to apprehension of 
the culprits. He said: ‘I came here to fight 
for Australia, not to put Australians in 
jail.’ When he persisted in keeping mum, 
the magistrate gave him two days in jail 
to think it over. 

“In another case, an Australian girl went 
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First Scenes on the Australian Front 


| 
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... while others took out Australian girls and made friends with Anzac troopers 


to the police accompanied by an American 
sergeant and an Australian aircraftsman. 
She said she’d married both unbeknown to 
each other. She’s now held on a £100 bond 
for bigamy. Of course, such cases are not 
typical—Australian cities’ underworlds are 
small and one husband at a time is enough 
for most Australian girls. More typical was 
a girl bus conductor who paid out of her 
own pocket the fares of 33 Ameri- 


can soldiers who had _ no Australian 
coins.” : 


Subs in Pacific 


The submarine, commissioned since Pear] 
Harbor and out on her first voyage, pene- 
trated to within several hundred miles of 
Japan’s coast during the long quest after 
enemy ships. Back in Honolulu, her skip- 
per, Lt. Comdr. Edward S. Hutchinson, 
told of the job done on that venture and 
of the men who did it (but the Navy 
censorship prevented identification of his 
vessel) . 


The job: Two fast 10,000-ton Japanese 
tankers, carrying an estimated 6,000,000 
gallons of oil, were sunk in closely patrolled 
enemy waters. Both killings were made at 
night on surface approaches. In one case, 
the sub had to dodge a hail ef shells. 


The men: The voyage was “a little tire- 
some and the men lost weight.” But “they 
had excellent food, frozen meat and fowl, 
lots of canned fruit and vegetables.” An- 
other officer added that the men came 
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ashore overheated and dehydrated, al- 
though insisting they were not tired. Then, 
about the second day, with the tension re- 
laxed, they realized they were completely 
fagged out—and it took several days to 
get back to normal. 

Hutchinson’s bag of two ships boosted 
to eight the sinkings by American subma- 
rines revealed last week. The other victims 
included a heavily armed warship de- 
scribed as “an auxiliary cruiser or large 
tender,” a 10,000-ton passenger-cargo ship, 
three smaller freighters, and a small sub 
chaser. That brought to 58 the total of 
enemy ships sunk or damaged by Amer- 
ican subs in the Pacific war. 

There was a dark side to the successes: 
The Navy announced on April 11 that the 
six-year-old, 1,330-ton submarine Perch 
was more than a month overdue and hence 
presumed lost in the Java Sea, along with 
her skipper, Lt. Comdr. David Albert Hurt 
of Pounding Mill, Va., and the crew of 
about 50. Including the 1,315-ton Shark, 
also missing in the Pacific, and the 1,450- 
ton Sealion, blown up at Cavite to prevent 
her falling into enemy hands, three Amer- 
ican submarines have been lost since the 
war began. 





Red Optimism 


Rain streamed down on the dirty snow- 
banks in the Moscow region; the cracking 
ice in the Volga began to move down- 
stream, and, like the spring floods, a wave 
of optimism began to flow across the 
Soviet. From all sources, official and un- 
official, came predictions that the coming 
German drive would be broken if it was 
made at all. 

One Red Army brigade commissar 
broadcast: this forecast: “A German offen- 
sive this spring appears to be most un- 
likely. Reinforcements that have been sent 
to the front consist mainly of very young, 
half-trained men or semi-invalids, deaf and 
one-eyed, or of wounded not quite re- 
covered.” 

Red optimism was being put to an al- 
most immediate test. In all sectors of the 
front, the tempo of German attacks was 
stepped up. German planes bombed the 
coast of the Caucasus, and in the deep mud 


of the Kerch Peninsula in the Crimea—a_ 


vital jumping-off place for a German at- 
tack on the oil fields—both sides waged 
fierce battles. 





Libya Skirmishes 


After weeks of rains and sandstorms that 
paralyzed most military movements, the 
Libyan front came to life last week under 
a hot spring sun. The action was opened 
by Marshal Erwin Rommel, the Axis com- 
mander. He sent three strong reconnais- 
sance columns rattling eastward across the 
sandy rock-ribbed no man’s land between 


German-held Derna and British Tobruk. 

The British Eighth Army braced itself 
to withstand the all-out push against 
Egypt and Suez for which Rommel was be- 
lieved to have been preparing all winter. 
But the Axis forces halted after a 15-mile 
advance and a series of skirmishes with 
British advance patrols. In these actions 
they ran up against the latest thing in 
British mobile defense—a column whose 
main weapon is not a tank but a gun. This 
artillery piece is a dual-purpose 25-pounder 
gun howitzer, nicknamed the “gunhow” 
and specially designed for the tricky mo- 
bile warfare of the desert. Mounted on a 
carriage with bulletproof pneumatic tires 
and drawn by a fast armored truck, the 
weapon can be used as a high-velocity field 
gun, a howitzer, or even a trench mort’*. 
In firing position it can be aimed easily in 
any direction through the use of a circular 
metal ground platform. 

The secret of the gunhow’s versatility 
lies in the use of different cartridges for the 
shells—a new practice which permits 
charges to be varied. Thus the gun is fired 
with a full charge as a high-velocity low- 
trajectory weapon, and with a reduced 
charge when elevated for high-trajectory 
howitzer-type firing. For anti-tank work at 
short range it fires a special solid steel 
armor-piercing shell with such terrific ve- 
locity that the missile has been known to 
go clean through an enemy tank and hit 
another tank behind it. 

While the land armies thus skirmished, 
air warfare reached a new pitch of fury 
over the length of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. For the first time in months, the 
Germans bombed the harbor of Alexandria 
on April 7, killing 52 and injuring 80. The 
same day, Malta received its heaviest as- 
sault of the year as some 300 raiders rained 
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Desert mascots: Dogs guard.a soldier’s shoes and an armored car some- : 
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1-ton missiles on Valletta harbor and jp. 
terior airfields. The British, who shot down 
four of the raiders, admitted extensiy, 
“civilian damage” and partial destruction 
of some public buildings. 

The British retaliated with raids on Ben. 
gasi, Crete, and other Axis bases. London 
also claimed that its submarines sank g 
10,000-ton Italian heavy cruiser and four 
supply ships. Sinking of the cruisers meant 
that Rome had lost all but two of the 
seven 10,000-tonners with which it entered 
the war. 





Bengal and Burma 


A nightmare that has haunted the minds 
of British naval men ever since the fall of 
Singapore became a reality last week. A 
full Japanese battle fleet sailed into the Bay 
of Bengal in such force as to threaten Brit- 
ish control of the entire Indian Ocean area. 

Prime Minister Churchill gave the de- 
tails to Parliament on Monday. He said 
that the Japanese Fleet was composed of 
three battleships, including one mounting 
16-inch guns, five aircraft carriers, light and 
heavy cruisers, and several divisions of 
destroyers. The Prime Minister refused to 
reveal the strength of the British Fleet op- 
posing the Japanese. 

But he did announce that it was under 
the command of Admiral Sir James Som- 
erville. This was as good as an admission 
that the British forces included battle- 
ships, since Somerville last commanded 
the comparatively large Western Medi- 
terranean Fleet and would not be sent to 
direct a small force. Also, he was made a 
full admiral only last week. The admiral, 
who was recalled from retirement at the 
beginning of the war, has made a reputa- 
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tion for daring and skill. He was in charge 
of the evacuation of Dunkerque, com- 
manded the British squadron that at- 
tacked the French at Oran, and led the 
ships that bombarded Genoa in Febru- 
ary, 1941. 

The opening phases of the battle for the 
Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean were- 
already under way. The first actions went 
badly for the British. The Japanese sank 
two cruisers, the 10,000-ton Cornwall and 
9,975-ton Dorsetshire, the ship which fired 
the torpedoes that finished the Bismarck. 
The Japanese also sank the 10,850-ton air- 
craft carrier Hermes, the smallest in the 
British Navy. 

All these attacks were made by carrier- 
borne planes, and the British once more 
were apparently caught without much air 
protection, as they were with the Repulse 
and the Prince of Wales. There was one 
difference, however. The latest Japanese 
successes were scored not by torpedo 
bombers but by dive bombers. 

The British air arm had less luck. One 
striking force attacked the Japanese and 
scored near misses on an aircraft carrier, 
but practically all the British planes were 
destroyed in the assault. On another occa- 
sion, when British torpedo bombers went 
after the enemy fleet, bad weather pre- 
vented them from making contact. 

In addition to attacking warships, the 
Japanese struck at Trincomalee, now Brit- 
ain’s most important naval base in the Far 
East. The raid followed the pattern of that 
on Colombo, with the Japanese bombing 
ships and harbor installations and suffering 
heavy losses. Twenty-one of the attacking 
planes were destroyed, twelve were prob- 
ably shot down, and two were damaged. 

The news from the land fronts in Burma 
was bad too. In the broad Irrawaddy River 
Valley, the Japanese were almost within 
sight of the coveted oil fields. Savage fight- 
ing continued north of Toungoo, where the 
reinforced Chinese Armies of Lt. Gen 
Joseph W. Stilwell continued to hold their 
lines and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
visited the battle zone. 

The only eheerful news once more came 
from the American Volunteer Group fliers, 
restored from last month’s blows by the 
addition of new planes and regular United 
States Army pilots. In clashes over North- 
ern Burma on two successive days, the 
Flying Tigers destroyed 18 of 24 attacking 
Zero fighters and later raided a Japanese 
airdrome. 





Commando Commander 


The line of bubbles pointed straight at 
the little destroyer. As he eyed the torpedo- 
wake from his narrow pitching bridge, the 
skipper’s voice was calm: “That’s going 
to kill an awful lot of us.” It did. But the 
skipper himself, Capt. Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, great-grandson of Queen Victoria 
and cousin of King George VI, escaped 





Commando Mountbatten 


with his life, and his battered ship, the 
Kelly, eventually made port. 

The incident, which occurred on May 9, 
1940, in the North Sea, was typical of 
Mountbatten’s knack of beating disaster 
and bad luck. This first became apparent 
after he joined the navy as a cadet in 1913 
and ran into the handicap of a German 
name that proved the undoing of his 
father.* Mountbatten quickly outlived the 
stigma during wartime service aboard Ad- 
miral Beatty’s flagship Lion, the dread- 
nought Queen Elizabeth, and the sub- 
marine K-6. 

Between wars, Mountbatten progressed 
royally. He married Edwina Ashley, an 
heiress and a goddaughter of Edward VII, 
kept the Prince of Wales company on trips 
to Australia, New Zealand, India, and the 
United States, and acquired fame as a polo 
player. 

In this war, Mountbatten rapidly gained 
a reputation as one of the most dashing of 
destroyer commanders. One of his ships 
was torpedoed twice and another was sunk 
by a dive bomber during the evacuation of 
Crete. Last summer he arrived in the 
United States to take command of the air- 
craft carrier Illustrious, then under repair 
in Norfolk, Va., but was recalled on a 
“special mission.” 

This week, Prime Minister Churchill 
identified the “special mission.” He an- 
nounced that the handsome 41-year-old 
hero had been secretly promoted on Nov. 
19 to acting vice admiral, with honorary 
ranks of lieutenant general and air mar- 
shal, and had been made adviser to Brit- 
ain’s shock-troop army of Commandos. 





*The late Marquess of Milford Haven. As 
Prince Louis of Battenberg and Britain’s First 
Sea Lord, he kept the home fleet mobilized after 
the 1914 summer maneuvers in case Germany 
should attack, but was later forced to resign 
because of his German origin: After that he 
changed his name to Mountbatten. 
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Since March 18 he has been in full charge 
of the Commandos, succeeding Admiral Sir 
Roger Keyes. Thus it was revealed that 
Mountbatten engineered the daring raid 
on St. Nazaire March 28. 





Japs on Wings 


Air Force That Fooled World 
Is Steadily Growing as Menace 


The biggest surprise of the Pacific war 
has been the strength and power of the 
Japanese Air Force. Often belittled before 
Pearl Harbor as obsoletely trained and 
equipped and incapable of fighting a major 
war, both the army and navy air arms 
have dealt heavy and sometimes decisive 
blows at the Allies, as they demonstrated 
anew last week in Bataan, Burma, and the 
Bay of Bengal. 

In the air struggle, Japan’s success has 
bec.: due chiefly to overwhelming superior- 
ity in numbers. Nevertheless, American 
fliers who have tangled with the enemy, 
sometimes scoring spectacular victories 
against great odds, give Tokyo’s air force 
a high quality rating for both planes and 
pilots. 


History 


From its very beginnings, the Japanese 
Air Force has depended for its tactics and 
plane designs on foreign aviation. As far 
back as 1911, the first Japanese Army fliers 
sprouted wings in French flying schools— 
a few months ahead of navy novices then 
being groomed in the United States as well 
as France. Both army and navy fliers took 
part as observers in the 1914 military cam- 
paign against German-held Tsingtao, and 
although lack of fighting fronts denied the 
Japanese further combat experience in the 
last war, Tokyo dispatched an air obser- 
vation mission to the Italian front in 1918. 

After the Armistice, Japan began to build 
its air forces in earnest. To train army 
fliers, 60 French flying officers arrived in 
Tokyo in 1919. Two years later a British 
mission headed by Col. William Francis 
Forbes-Sempill (now Lord Sempill) reached 
Japan to instruct naval airmen. However, 
since many Japanese military men were 
already advocating close air cooperation 
between Japan and Germany, the army 
soon turned for advice to ex-officers of the 
German Air Force, and to German tech- 
nicians such as Dr. Vogt of the Blohm & 
Voss works, and Franz Schneider, the well- 
known designer. 

The air forces got their biggest boost 
after the invasion of Manchuria and the 
appointment as Inspector General of Army 
Aviation in 1932 of the pro-German Gen. 
Tomoyuki Yamashita, the conqueror of 
Malaya and Bataan. Early in 1941, follow- 
ing Japan’s adherence to the Axis alliance, 
Yamashita headed a mission of more than 
40 army and navy flying officers who went 
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to Germany to study the Luftwaffe. The 
Japanese stayed six months, watched the 
Germans operate against the British from 
Northern French bases, and were said even 
to have participated in some of the raids. 

That paved the way for a new influx in- 
to Japan of German fliers and technicians, 
who went to work under the guidance of 
Lieutenant Colonel Scholl and Colonel von 
Gronau, representatives in Tokyo of the 
German Army and the Luftwaffe respec- 
tively. The first job undertaken by the 
Nazi engineers was to step up aircraft pro- 
duction in Japan. 


Strength 

Comprising about -eight major produc- 
ers, Japan’s war plane industry turns out 
craft that are almost all copies of foreign 
models. American, British, French, and 
German designs have been extensively used 
under license. And one result of the Ya- 
mashita mission to Germany was Japanese 
acquisition of rights to build Stukas and 
also Junkers 88 and Heinkel bombers. 
Whether any of these have yet gone into 
service is still unknown. 

Besides designs, German technical as- 
sistance has helped push Japanese produc- 
tion a long way from its 250-a-month rate 
of a few years ago toward the probable 
maximum output of 1,000 planes monthly. 
As a result, Japan is believed to have en- 
tered the war with between 5,000 and 6,500 
combat planes, about 60 per cent of which 
were army ships and the rest navy craft. 

Only a part of these were available for 
war in the Pacific, since the Japanese had 
still to maintain large air forces in China, 
in Manchukuo as a safeguard against Rus- 
sia, and in Japan proper for home defense. 
Thus the Japanese may have used an over- 
all total of 3,000 or fewer planes in their 
southward blitz. This does not mean that 
this entire force was or could be used at 
one time. The operational strength of air 
forces in Europe has run about 10 per cent 
of their over-all total. The Japanese do 
somewhat better than this because of the 
high percentage of carrier-borne planes. 

Including the 150 planes which swooped 
on Pearl Harbor, the 43 that sank the 
Prince of Wales and Repulse, and squad- 
rons used in the Philippines and Malaya, 
the maximum number of Japanese planes 
sent into front-line action at the start of 


the war amounted to about 500. This prob- 


ably represents a fair indication of the 
striking strength of the air force on any 
given day. One great Japanese advantage 
has been the ability to switch this strength 
from one front to another along interior 
lines. 


Planes 


In general, Japanese planes are rated at 
from two to three years behind the newest 
American, British, and German craft. They 
are frequently less sturdy because of in- 
ferior materials or workmanship. Most of 
the power plants are radial air-cooled mod- 







and more adaptable than the Spitfire. 
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Whirlwind: The business end of Britain’s new Whirlwind fighter 
bristles with four cannon, as shown in this picture just released. The twin. 
engined craft, distinguished by its unusually high tail, is described as faster 
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els patterned on American Wright and 
Pratt & Whitney engines but developing 
a maximum of only 1,000 horsepower, 
against 2,000 in the latest American prod- 
ucts. 

Many of the planes themselves are used 
in almost identical forms by both the 
army and the navy. Some of the best- 
known types: 


Ficuters: The navy’s Zero fighter is 
a highly maneuverable monoplane with a 
speed of 340 miles an hour and armament 
of two 20-millimeter cannon and several 
light machine guns. With a supercharged 
engine of about 1,000 horsepower, it can 
operate up to 35,000 feet. But it is so light- 
ly constructed—armor has been dispensed 
with to aid maneuverability—that it liter- 
ally flies apart after one good machine- 
gun burst. The Zero lacks leakproof tanks 
but carries detachable “belly tanks” made 
of bamboo which give it an extra range 
of 550 miles. A newer fighter, the Naka- 
jima 01 low-wing monoplane, carries two 
cannon and four machine guns, and has a 
top speed of 395 miles an hour. 


Torpepo Bomsers: Although one or two 
twin-engined monoplanes are now equipped 
to carry torpedoes, the old navy 96 bi- 
plane, used at Pearl Harbor and against 
the Prince of Wales and Repulse, is still 
the chief torpedo bomber in service. A 
combination of British and German. de- 
signs, it lacks retractable landing gear and 
has a speed of only 186 miles an hour. 


Dive Bomsers: The army 96 biplane, 


Poo 


which has a speed of only 174 miles a 
hour, is being superseded by two 194I 
monoplanes doubtless copied from German 
craft. One, like the Junkers 88, has two 
engines and can do 362 miles an hour. 


Mepium Bomsers: The Mitsubishi 104 
single-engined bomber carries two cannon 
and two machine guns, makes 300 miles 
an hour, and has a range of about 1,500 
miles. A newer Mitsubishi, turned out last 
year, has a speed of 337 to 350 miles an 
hour and a 1,500- to 2,000-mile range. 


Heavy Bomsers: The Mitsubishi twin- 
engined 97, copied from old American 
Martin types, is credited with 224 miles 
an hour and a 2,480-mile range. The later 
98 model, or Mikado, does 252 miles an 
hour and has a similar range and thre 
machine guns. 


Fiyinc Boats: The two chief types 
considered far inferior to the American 
Navy’s Consolidated boats, include a three- 
engined ship with a 2-ton bomb load. 
1,475-mile range, and armament of four 
machine guns and one cannon; and a four 
engined craft, similar to the Vought-Sikor- 
sky 42, with a speed of 180 miles a 
hour. * 


Pilots 


Years ago, before the military al 
branches began their rapid expansiot, 
Japan’s Air Force had the world’s highest 
accident rate and hence attracted few st: 
dent fliers. But the abnormal number o 
fatalities was caused largely by the greet 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Daswm, AvusTRALIA—Since the 
South Pacific may be said to be alive with 
Japs, it is noteworthy that the first con- 
tact most Americans here have with the 
enemy is with dead Japs—dead in that 
strangely complete way that comes of a 
meeting between Tojo’s frail, sparsely 
armored aircraft and American bullets. 
The subsequent final obliterating fall to 
earth makes the transition from fighting 
Jap to falling Jap one of breath-taking 
swiftness. But no American flier and no 
American witness on bombed ground 
underrates Jap airmen; on the contrary, 
they pay him the tribute that goes to 
an efficiently ruthless destroyer of life 
and beauty. They also pay tribute to his 
weapons—especially the Zero plane, which 
he dedicates to the function of doing 
great damage at great speed. 

But this very function leads to the 
sacrifice of defense. “He’s hell to catch, 
and he’s hell on you while you’re trying 
to catch him,” a pilot told me in the cool 
of the evening at Darwin after the Japs 
had gone. This man is one of many pilots 
who have had to unlearn early tactics 
and approach Zero planes in the fashion 
in which Messerschmitts must try to cope 
with Hurricanes, for instance. “But when 
you hit him,” the pilot added, “blooie!” 
This applies to the thinly armored Jap 
bombers as well as to the purely offensive 
Zero. Eventually, when the full armed 
power of the Allies begins to drive home, 
it may bring a critical change in Jap 
tactics and the morale of Jap fliers, who 
are still as busy and vicious as hornets. 












The Fly Swatter Works on the Jap Hornets 


by JOHN LARDNER 


But the fly swatter is beginning to hum 
with effect over the Pacific, and the best 
judgment of veteran Jap-fighters from 
MacArthur down is that the average Jap 
has less liking than most men for punish- 
ment—and no punishment is more final 
or fearful than disintegration in the air 
or a blind fall to earth on the wings of 
gravity. 

The Japs are falling, and that’s how 

most of us here, except pursuit pilots, 
make the acquaintance of the Jap man of 
war for the first time. Bombers and fight- 
ers have crashed around us, and from 
the bullet-pocked hulls of éhese craft 
dead Japs are pulled—victims of a 
hunger for conquest. 
' It is as hard to guess the age of a 
dead Jap as it is of a live one. One 
bomber pilot was a fat, chunky fellow 
over 200 pounds and built like a wrestler. 
He might have been anywhere from 25 
to 45. He and his crew of four—the usual 
number taken from bombers—carried no 
money, watches, or equipment in their 
clothes, which ranged from fleece-lined 
coats of good quality to shoddy ones. 
The pilot carried a pocketknife and a 
piece of paper which seemed to be a bill 
and the standard Jap lucky piece, a 
“belt of a thousand stitches,” which is 
a piece of heavy silk fabric extensively 
and significantly embroidered. 

Some of the better-grade clothing worn 
by Jap fliers seems originally marked for 
export, for there were Japanese characters 
on labels superimposed on English letter- 
ing. The same is true of much of the 


plane equipment, which carries Japanese 
name plates over Arabic numbers. From 
one yellow-green, thin-skinned Zero plane 
inspected by your correspondent came a 
box camera in a cheap case of gray wood 
marked with Arabic numbers and the 
legend “Rokuoh-Sha Color Filter.” 


Soldiers here collect souvenirs from 
these dead planes and dead fliers, such 
as rate-of-climb meters, name plates, torn 
gloves, shoes, etc., after Military In- 
telligence has salvaged and studied cer- 
tain objects and details of value to them 
which your correspondent is not per- 
mitted to discuss. There is a curious 
feature noted lately—many fliers of both 
bomber and fighter planes wear bandages 
over previous wounds. This is taken by 
some to mean that there is a shortage 
of Japanese fliers in this area, but Amer- 
ican and Australian leaders are both 
anxious to draw no specific conclusions 
until they are able to bring mass damage 
home to the enemy’s belly. Then they 
will draw conclusions by the gross. The 
occasional Jap fliers who have been taken 
prisoner are cunning and stubborn char- 
acters. One, for instance, who later proved 
to be a pilot, insisted for some length 
of time that he was nothing but a gunner, 
ignotant to an unparalleled extent, and 
illiterate on a scale beyond the wildest 
dreams of a backward aboriginal child. 

Smart and dumb alike, they’re begin- 
ning to fall to the earth they’ve strafed 
and gashed with impunity for four long 
months. 
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ness of the fliers and the hazards of Japan’s 
mountainous terrain and cramped airfields. 
Since 1931, improvement in home bases 
and construction of many big airfields in 
Manchukuo has reduced the death rate. 
And the glorification of air-force deeds in 
China, where for years the Japanese op- 
erated with practically no opposition, 
prompted a big flow of recruits. 

As a result, Japanese air students are 
now hand-picked for mental and physical 
qualities and are taken in hand very young 
by the army and navy, which even super- 
vise their menus and primary schooling. 
The army also maintains a special school 
for “boy airmen” where lads of 15 and 16 
get preliminary training as pilots, gunners, 
and maintenance experts. 

A year ago, with the total personnel in 
both air branches numbering about 58,000 





the army was credited with 3,000 well- 
trained fliers and the navy with 2,100, com- 
posed of about equal numbers of officers 
and noncommissioned officers. At that 
time, one navy and six army schools were 
turning out some 700 pilots yearly. Since 
then, both branches’ training schedules 
have been greatly expanded to meet war 
demands. 

Most of the pilots who have thus far 
fought against Americans received their 
first combat experience in China. Here they 
quickly ended the myth that Japanese 
were physically and temperamentally un- 
fit for flying. Actually, American airmen 
testify that the Japanese are fearless and 
efficient air fighters, well suited for the 
job by their small stature, light weight, and 
centuries of floor-squatting that make 
hours spent in cramped cockpits no hard- 


~> 


ship. Their chief failing is the important 
one of being constitutionally unable to cope 
with the unexpected—a defect which fre- 
quently means the difference between life 
and death in the split-second crises of air 
combat. 





Floating Island 


The last Dutch ship to leave the bombed, 
fired, and dynamited Java naval base of 
Surabaya arrived at an Australian port 
last week. It got there without being 
caught by enemy patrols by rigging up a 
disguise that outdid any ruse ever used by 
the Japanese. The Dutch had fastened trees 
and other bits of tropical scenery to their 
ship, thus giving it the appearance of a 
small island. 
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Start of Political Campaigning 








Finds Parties Wary of Issues 


Congress and State Contests 
Likely to Hinge on War’s Trend 
and Candidates’ Past Support 


For months the anti-Administration and 
ex-isolationist New York Daily News has 
been telling its readers that there might be 
no Congressional elections in November 
because, so the tabloid harped, the Presi- 
dent was afraid to risk upsetting of his 
bandwagon. 

This tune grew monotonous in the ears 
of the pro-Administration, pro-interven- 
tionist New York Post, so finally, on April 
10, that newspaper spoke up. Recalling, 
editorially, the penchant of The News for 
clinching many of its editorial arguments 
by asking “Wanna Bet?”, The Post— 
which recently invaded The News’ field by 
shifting from standard to tab- 
loid size—set up book as follows: 

“Here’s our proposition: “We'll 
bet The News 2 to 1, $10,000 to 
$5,000, that it is all wrong, put up 
or shut up. We say there will be 
Congressional elections this fall.” 

The Patterson tab chose to 
ignore such short odds—even 
when The Post later raised them 
to 3 to 1—and in so doing seemed 
smart. For last week even con- 
gressmen who once had agreed 
with The News were out mending 
fences for the campaign they said 
would never come. And, war or 
no war, the fight promised to be 
bitter. 


Primaries 

Tuesday’s primary in Illinois 
started a series which will pick up 
in May and run through Septem- 
ber. From them will emerge the 
candidates for the 34 seats in the 
Senate, 435 seats in the House of 
Representatives, and 34 governor- 
ships which must be filled in No- 
vember. And, as was the case in 





of gaining the 53 seats which would give 
them control of the House, are afraid that 
schisms within the party and public resent- 
ment against the voting records of many 
candidates have cut their chances. The 
Democrats, confident earlier that the war 
would solidify the nation behind the Ad- 
ministration, are afraid of a swing to the 
Republicans because of public dissatisfac- 
tion with the way the war is going. 

Obviously, the political truce declared 
four days after the Japanese attacked 
Hawaii has,evaporated. But strategists of 
both sides realize that the course of the war 
will carry the greatest influence at the 
polls, and in view of the unpredictability 
of that factor all hands must proceed with 
caution. 

Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr., National 
Republican Chairman, has refrained from 
publicly charting his party’s course. At 
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committee, has made it clear that “mis. 
handling” of the war effort will be a Re. 
publican weapon. The people are already 
“up in arms,” as he sees it. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft believes that an im- 
mediate election would mean a Republican 
victory, but admits that things may change 
by fall. 

“T think a military success before elec- 
tion might help the Administration,” he 
said last week. “It always has in history. 
But it’s hard to see how we could have any 
overwhelming military successes before the 
end of the year, although there might be a 
general feeling that things are going better, 
I think the House might well be lost to the 
Administration, and without the least bit 
of injury to our war cause—indeed, it 
might turn out to the advantage of the war 
effort.” 

The chief Democratic issue will be: 
“Stand by the President—don’t plague him 
during a war with an opposition House.” 
Edward J. Flynn, national chairman, 
sounded that call early in the ill-fated 
political truce. Election of a Republican 
House, he said on Feb. 2, would be a 
calamity second only to a major military 
defeat. 

President Roosevelt repudiated 
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Flynn’s stand almost immediate- 
ly. Indicating that he would take 
no part in the political skirmish- 
ing, he asked only for the defeat 
of any candidate—Republican or 
Democrat—who had failed to 
back up the country in the emer- 
gency. But the President obvious- 
ly would be unhappy with a hos- 
tile House. 

Domestic issues, too, are play- 
ing a big role in public unrest. 
The lack of a firm labor policy on 
the part of the Administration 
will be a strong point for the Re- 
publicans, who also expect to play 
up waste in Administration as 
evidenced in the recent OCD 
squabbles. The labor question 
even caused Sen. Claude Pepper, 
Florida Democrat and Admin- 
istration spokesman, to disagree 
with the White House for the first 
time since the war started. At- 
tacking the 40-hour week, he 
warned: “If we don’t exhibit to 











Illinois, the chief issue loomed 
as the isolationist or intervention- 
ist stands of the candidates before 
Pearl Harbor and the apparent determina- 
tion of the voters to get new faces and then 
get action. 

The increasing restiveness of the public 
has given both individuals and parties as a 
whole the jitters. The Republicans, hopeful 


Sweigert in The San Francisco Chronicle 


How’s Your Rubber? 


present, a careful study is being made for 
some plan to rationalize the anti-Admin- 
istration stand of many Republicans on 
war measures before Dec. 7. But Rep. J. 
William Ditter, Pennsylvanian who heads 
the Republican Congressional campaign 


the country firm leadership we 
will not only lose, but deserve to 
lose the next elections.” 

The general confusion is best il- 
lustrated in New York, a pivotal state for 
both parties. Thomas E. Dewey, unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1940, is a $3 to 1 shot to win the Re- 
publican nomination for governor at the 
state convention Sept. 15. But the Dewey 
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record on the war is not too strong—his 
support of the President’s war effort thas 
been only general—and many in the party 
think him a weak candidate. 

Also keeping the state organization 
a-twitter is the attitude of Wendell L. 
Willkie, nominal Republican leader who 
defeated Dewey at the 1940 convention. 
Willkie can do one of three things—oppose 
Dewey, support Dewey, or keep quiet— 
and he has told no one what his choice will 
be. It generally is accepted that his open 
opposition would ruin the party’s chances 
in the state. And the party leaders know 
very well that the Willkie ideas of all-out 
support of Presidential war policies do not 
dovetail with those of Dewey, or of many 
other Republican candidates throughout 
the country. They even fear the possibility 
of a Willkie campaigning against conserva- 
tive Republicans in many states, and Con- 
gressional leaders are doing their best to 
kill his influence with the national or- 
ganization. 

Gov. Herbert H. Lehman had been con- 
sidered a certain candidate to succeed him- 
self on the Democratic ticket. But Lehman 
had to be argued into running for reelec- 
tion in 1940—his third term—and is be- 
lieved now almost certain to take a position 
with the Administration within a short 
time. He lunched with the President only 
last week, and also present was Lt. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, Army Chief. of Sup- 
ply. During the last war, as a member of 
the General Staff, Lehman had a large part 
in procurement, distribution, and storage 
of supplies, and probably would like to take 
hold of such a job again. 

Should the governor join the Administra- 
tion, Lt. Gov. Charles Poletti would have 
the distinction of running the state for 
some months. This would remove any 
party obligation to give him the nomina- 
tionm—a source of satisfaction to those who 
consider him a weak candidate. Owen D. 
Young is being considered as a candidate, 
and because of his experience and record 
probably would carry a great deal of 
weight. 

Attorney General John J. Bennett 
has been waiting a long time for such an 
opportunity, and has the backing of James 
A. Farley, state Democratic chairman. Be- 
cause of the dissension, a dark-horse can- 
didate would not be a surprise. 

But in view of the war, prophets hesitate 
to prophesy. And the voters, as seldom be- 
fore, will show the way to the parties. 





Air-War Fledglings 


America will soon go into mass training 
of fliers for its mass-produced planes. John 
W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, revealed last week the 
start of a program to teach aeronautics in 
every high school big enough to muster a 
class of fifteen cadets. Already on trial in 
thirteen New York schools, the plan calls 
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Newsweek by Harry Pennington Jr. 


The navi-trainer teaches air cadets to fight wind and drift 


for 500,000 enrollees throughout the coun- 
try by next fall. 

The idea originated last spring with Dr. 
Ben Wood, director of collegiate research 
at Columbia University, and Dr. Paul 
Mort of Columbia’s Teachers College. With 
government approval they set up a com- 
mittee called the Air Training Corps of 
America, whose members included Bernard 
S. Baruch, James A. Farley, Alfred 
E. Smith, Arthur Loew, and C. R. 
Smith, then president of American Air- 
lines. 

They evolved a two-year course in pre- 
flight training for youths between 16 and 
18, covering aerodynamics, meteorology. 
communications, navigation, and airplane 
design, with military drill and skeet-shoot- 
ing as extracurricular activities. The stu- 
dents, who must have their parents’ con- 
sent, will get regular school credit for the 
course. They will wear a blue-gray uniform 
something like that of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. And those who pass may pro- 
gress to the CAA’s college or noncollege 
pilot-training programs or to the Army 
Air Force if they pass Army examina- 
tions. 


Thus the ATCA program will funnel 
fliers by the thousands into armed services 
that have already begun vast expansion of 
their own pilot-training facilities. The 
Army has lowered its age limit from 20 to 
18 and waived the educational requirement 
of two years of college or its equivalent, as 
well as the ban on married men. But phys- 
ical standards remain as high as ever. The 
Army now has about 100 fields for the cus- 
tomary cadet grind of elementary flight 
training, basic training in heavy, fast 
planes, and advanced work in pursuit or 
bombardment. 

The Navy has also reduced its minimum 
age requirement, from 21 to 20, but kept 
its ban on married men and its two-year 
college educational requirement. The cam- 
pus-cadet plan for which it had leased the 
facilities of four large universities began 
officially April 15 at Iowa State University, 
although actual courses will not start until 
May. At dates not yet set, training will get 
under way later at the other three institu- 
tions—the University of North Carolina, 
St. Mary’s College, Calif., and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

These three-month courses replace 
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The Layman vs. the Military Strategist 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ee military strategists 
and the handful of civilian officials who 
are privy to their secrets are inclined to 
be contemptuous of the views of ordi- 
nary laymen about the conduct of the 
war. The military and naval men who 
have devoted their lives to the subject 
should have better judgment than the 
general public about questions of 
strategy. But on our side at least they 


‘ have been wrong too often during this 


war. They grossly undervalued the air- 
plane, the plane-tank team, the Rus- 
sian Army, and the Japanese Air Force. 
There have been flashes of brilliance, 
such as the first Libyan campaign un- 
der Wavell, the performance of a few 
British and American naval task forces, 
and the defense of Bataan. But these 
are smudged by the dreary record of 
miscalculation and ineptitude. Except- 
ing perhaps among the Russian com- 
manders, about whom as individuals 
we still know little, no professional 
military or naval man in the United 
Nations has established his worth as a 
strategist. MacArthur’s prestige rests 
on the valor and skill with which he 
and his small heterogeneous force 
fought defensively in a small theater. 
We know he has magnificent qualities 
of leadership but we don’t’ know 
whether he is a first-rate strategist. 
The ordinary civilian feels all the 
freer to advance an opinion because he 
knows or senses that the military ex- 
perts often disagree. Until he is awed 
by the proven superiority of the men 
in command he may be expected to ex- 
press his view without any sense of im- 
propriety. Yet he doesn’t and can’t 
have all the information on which the 
critical decisions as to the conduct of 


the war must be based. These decisions © 


should be made without regard to po- 
litical pressure. 

On occasions civilians ask the impos- 
sible. This was true of the minority who 
insisted upon the reinforcement of the 
army on Bataan. That was a demand 
which could not be answered. But 
there are other situations in which 
civilian pressure might be the deciding 
influence. 

The losses in the Pacific, however, 
have temporarily relieved the British- 
American High Command of a civilian 
demand which was heavy and wide- 
spread in the United States. That was 
the insistence that we concentrate on 


Japan first. Three months ago Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox was roundly 
upbraided for indicating that the bulk 
of the Allied strength would be thrown 
against Germany first. 

Knox of course did not speak as an 
uninformed layman. He reflected a de- 
cision which had been made at least 
tentatively. The first aims of the United 
Nations had to be to defend Great Brit- 
ain, keep the Russian Army in the war, 
and prevent the Nazis from breaking 
through to the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. Otherwise we were doomed to a 
long war of attrition with highly uncer- 
tain prospects of winning a clear-cut 
victory and, if both Russia and Brit- 
ain were lost, probably sentenced to 
eventual defeat. Until the Nazis are 
crushed neither the Russians nor the 
British can put much strength into the 
war against Japan. And we are not 
powerful enough at present to defeat 
Japan singlehanded or with only Au- 
stralia and New Zealand and China as 
our active allies. 

Knox could make the same speech to- 
day without raising a storm, especially 
since Australian anxiety has been re- 
lieved by the arrival of American rein- 
forcements. The logic of coming to 
grips with the Nazis first now seems 
clear—if only because the Japanese 
advances have made the alternative 
look pretty hopeless for the immediate 
future. 


But how are we to come to grips 
with the Nazis? The problems, as 
pointed out on page 17 of this issue, 
are tremendous. Are the Germans to be 
permitted free choice of battlefields? 
If so, the fronts in Russia, the Middle 
East, or wherever else they might strike 
must be strengthened still more. The 


alternative is to create an offensive di- 


version in Western Europe. British 
military men say a shortage of shipping 
makes a land offensive impossible— 
although the same tonnage can carry 
more men and supplies to a Western 
European bridgehead than to the Mid- 
dle East or the Russian ports. 

Only the military experts—and their 
civilian superiors—have all the facts 
needed to make the decision. They are, 
or were, in disagreement. But the Brit- 
ish public is clamoring for a second 
front. This is a case in which laymen 
may cast the deciding vote. 








ground school training and will toughen 
the cadets for military life. Under direction 
of Lt. Comdr. Thomas J. Hamilton, former 
Annapolis football coach, and 800 other 
athletic mentors, the men will march up to 
40 miles a day, dig ditches, chop wood, 
box, and practice jujitsu. This will equip 
them for thorough courses in flight train. 
ing at one of the Navy’s fifteen Naval Re. 
serve aviation bases, and subsequently for 
advanced flying schools. The entire Navy 
process will turn out a finished airman jn 
one year. 





Chinese Incidents 


Chinese sailors like shore leave as well as 
the next man, but because so many of 
them desert, the United States Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service sometimes 
refuse them their freedom. The Chinese 
crew members of two United Nations 
freighters lying in New York Harbor on 
April 11 decided that they didn’t approve 
of such restrictions. 

On one freighter, tied up in Brooklyn, 
twelve Chinese crew members brandishing 
marlin spikes burst into the cabin of Capt. 
Hilton Rowe, who was conferring with his 
chief officer, William R. Cherry of Wenat- 
chee, Wash. Rowe commanded them to 
leave the cabin; the Chinese attacked the 
officers. Before the white members of the 
crew arrived, Cherry had been badly beaten 
and Rowe had shot one of the mutineers 
to death with his revolver. The eleven sur- 
viving Chinese were booked on charges of 
disorderly conduct pending an investiga- 
tion. Rowe was charged with manslaughter. 

Trouble started on the second freighter, 
berthed at Stapleton, Staten Island, later 
that same day. Thirty-seven Chinese, just 
paid off after four months at sea, demanded 
leave. Told they could depart only under 
guard, they pushed past the officers, and 
jumped onto the pier. But a riot call had 
brought police, who locked up the protes- 
tants on disorderly-conduct charges. No 
one was injured. 





Ferry Skippers 
George Heads Transfer Task: 
C. R. Smith to Assist Him 


One foggy day, Lt. Col. Caleb V. Haynes 
of the United States Army Air Forces 
set a bomber down at an airport in Eng- 
land, with only 30 minutes’ fuel left in its 
tanks. He was the first Army pilot to ferry 
a Lend-Lease plane to Britain, the fore- 
runner of the small army of Ferrying Com 
mand fliers who now pick up bombers and 
fighters at teeming American factories and 
deliver them to fighting fronts around the 
globe—in Britain, Africa, the Middle East, 
Russia, China, Australia. They keep more 
planes in the air daily than all the nation’s 
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C.R. Smith joins ferriers 


commercial airlines have in the air and on 
the ground. 

The Ferrying Command was set up 
officially on June 5, 1941. Its organizers 
were Col. (now Brig. Gen.) Robert Olds, 
45, an Air Corps veteran since 1917, and 
Maj. (now Lt. Col.) Edward H. Alexander, 
both aided by one stenographer. They 
organized it not only to ship planes to 
Britain but to train American pilots in 
long-range flights in big craft. But as long 
as the United States remained at peace, 
they flew them only as far as Montreal, 
where British personnel, including Amer- 
ican civilians, took over. 

From that infancy the command has 
grown tremendously. It recruits its air- 
chauffeurs from cadets in Army flying 
schools, reserve officer pilots, many of 
whom had combat experience in the last 
war, and civilians. All must know how to 
handle any type of ship. They must learn 
first aid, diet, a smattering of languages, 
and something of local customs along the 
ferry routes. Usually they begin in the 
domestic wing delivering planes to bases 
within the United States, then progress to 





Arr chauffeurs who will soon be taking off 


The Ferrying Command Keeps ’Em Flying 


One that made 





Open-air sleeping on the African route 


the foreign wing, and finally shift over to 
combat units—which is one reason the 
Army turned down Jacqueline Cochran’s 
recent proposal that women be assigned 
to ferrying. 

Exactly how many fliers are working for 
the Ferrying Command, and how many 
warcraft they’re taking abroad, are mili- 
tary secrets. Their general average age is 
25. Some have been shot down by enemy 
aircraft, including several en route to Aus- 
tralia. But their general accident rate is 
low, though they run hazards ranging from 
Arctic ice to Sahara sandstorms. Among 
them is “Wrong Way” Douglas Corrigan, 
who said his flight to Ireland in 1938 was 
a mistake. One ferry pilot evacuated six 
planeloads of officials from Java to Aus- 
tralia. Others took W. Averell Harriman 
to Russia, William C. Bullitt to the Near 
East, and Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell on a 
special mission. 

The daring young men of the Ferrying 
Command got a new boss April 7. The 
Army relieved General Olds for other 
duties and assigned in his place Col. 
Harold L. George, 48, flying veteran of 


the hop abroad. Note native at right 
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Col. George, the big boss 





the last war and former assistant chief of 
air staff for war plans. On receiving an as- 
signment as one of Col. George’s chief 
aides, C. R. Smith quit as American Air- 
lines president to take a commission in the 
Ferrying Command. 

A short man with a fluent tongue, 
Colonel George once served as a bombard- 
ment instructor and the Army still nick- 
names him “Bombardment” George. His 
aides like him and consider him a fine 
diplomat to deal with other Washington 
officials. 

In C. R. Smith as a helper, George will 
have civil aviation’s whizzeroo. This good- 
looking and exuberant young Texan, who 
speaks with a cowboy twang and has his 
New York apartment decorated like a 
ranch house, became president of Ameri- 
can Airlines seven years ago when he was 
only 35. The six-month-old line was deep 
in the red and near bankruptcy. Last year 
its passenger revenues were exceeded only 
by those of six railroads. 

Smith did it the hard way. He got out 
and traveled American’s routes. He gradu- 
ally got rid of its ill-assorted planes and 
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... purports to show a bribe being offered to one of 49 New York policemen accused of corruption 


replaced them with standard Douglas ships. 
He made friends with ticket salesmen and 
operating crews. He spread the gospel of 
air travel by addressing luncheon clubs 
and inviting “important people” on trial 
flights over their home cities. As much as 
any other single individual, C. R. helped 
make the nation air-minded by an ad- 
vertising policy aimed squarely at the 
previously taboo topic: “Afraid to Fly?” 
For him, bomber ferrying should be only 
a chore. 





Three Smiths 


There were three Smiths dining with 
Silliman Evans, publisher of The Chicago 
Sun. They were C. R., mentioned in the 
foregoing story; Rex, editor of The Sun,* 
and William, younger brother of C. R. 

The Smiths were talking that they might 


enter the service. Evans thought they were - 


kidding, and so made a generous offer: 
“If you fellows join the Army Ill buy you 
all uniforms.” 

But the Smiths weren’t kidding. Rex and 
William decided to take commissions, as 
well as C. R. They all went to Brooks 
Brothers and, in the words of Rex, bought 
the “best damned uniforms money can 
buy.” So, this week, Evans was stuck with 
a bill for $1,700. 





*Rex Smith’s successor as editor of The 
Chicago Sun, for duration of the war, will be 
Turner Catledge, the newspaper’s roving cor- 
respondent and formerly a Washington reporter 
for The New York Times. 





Police and Policy 


“Brooklyn is a splendid, law-abiding 
borough, but some of the punks you 
chased out of Manhattan have gone to 
Brooklyn. Now I want you to chase them 
out of there.” That’s what Mayor F. H. 
La Guardia told Deputy Police Commis- 
sioner David J. McAuliffe og April Fool’s 
Day, 1936, when he put through his first 
major shake-up in the New York City 
Police Department. 

Last week it turned out that cops, not 
punks, might be chased out of Brooklyn. 
Two extraordinary grand juries, working 
under Special Prosecutor John Harlan 
Amen, handed up six presentments on 
April 9, naming 49 Brooklyn policemen in 
connection with a $100,000,000 citywide 
gambling racket. They charged that the 
police take for protection amounted to 
$1,000,000 annually. Seventeen of the of- 
ficers named had retired or applied for 
retirement. 

Those of the 49 immediately subject to 
disciplinary action were suspended. And 
on April 11 Police Commissioner Lewis J. 
Valentine ordered the greatest “realign- 
ment” of the nation’s largest police force 
since La Guardia came to power in 1934. 
Both men denied that it was a shake-up, 
but it was clear the presentments had been 
responsible. 

Backing up the presentments were pic- 
tures allegedly showing police in the act 
of taking bribes. So completely had the 
gamblers “poisoned the police,” it was 
charged, that officers who reported bribery 
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attempts were shifted with instructions to 
confine themselves to “violations of ordi- 
nances relating to the disposal of garbage 
and the muzzling of dogs.” A high-ranking 
official who refused to share in the graft 
had been subject to “innuendo, threats, 
and intimidation,” and his efforts at hon- 
esty “held up to ridicule among the 
men.” 





Navy and Negroes 


British troops occupied Boston, and a 
feeling of unrest was abroad. On the eve- 
ning of March 5, 1770, a band of 50 or 
60 Colonials, mostly sailors, moved from 
the old Dock Square toward what is now 
State Street. In the lead was the Negro 
Crispus Attucks, described by John Adams 
as “almost a giant in stature.” The band 
encountered a detachment of the British. 
Shots rang out. Crispus Attucks fell, one 
of the five killed in the fray. This was the 
Boston Massacre, which fanned the flame 
of independence soon to sweep the land. 

More than 1,000 Negroes fought with 
the Revolutionary forces in the war that 
followed. During the War of 1812, others 
helped defend New Orleans. Approximate- 
ly 300,000 Negroes fought on one side or 
the other during the Civil. War. Two 
Negro divisions served in the last war. 
More recently, evidence that the spirit of 
Crispus Attucks still marched could be 
seen in the deed of Dorie Miller, Negro 
messman, who, despite the fact that he 
was barred from duty as a gunner in the 
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The lamentation that follows in part, 
entitled “Guide to Administrative Work,” 
is something that 1s making the rounds of 
Washington offices these days. 


To do administrative work in the gov- 
ernment at Washington, all you need is 
an office, a desk with two oak boxes and 
three buzzer buttons on it, and a secretary 
in the next room. 

As soon as you have gotten seated at 
your desk in the office three huge porters 
appear to move two strangers in with you, 
and you sit around a while and silently 
hate each other. Finally they get your tele- 
phone connected. By this time you have 
learned your secretary’s name. They then 
change the number on your office door. 
As a result of this and because all the of- 
fices and all the secretaries look exactly 
alike, you get into another office by mis- 
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Battle of Washington: A Tale of Red Tape 


take when you come back from lunch and 
you work there several days before you 
discover it isn’t yours. 

Eventually, you get back into your own 
office. By this time you have a new secre- 
tary with a name that sounds like Zrrshvtt, 
and you are now ready to go to work, 
which leads you to glance at the two oak 
boxes on your desk. People come into the 
office periodically and put papers into one 
of the boxes. It is your job to get them out 
of that box and into the other one, whence 
they will go to someone else. 

Put the junk in two piles on top of your 
desk; try each day to get most of it 
changed over from one pile to the other; 
then you can go home. Next day get most 
of the stuff back into the other pile. drip- 
ping a little into the wastebasket, and 
dribbling some into the outgoing box. Be 
sure to check your name off on the list or 
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they will bring it back to you. By this time 
a new accumulation will be found in the 
incoming box. 

In time the piles get so high you decide 
to report sick and stay home a few days 
hoping a lot of the junk will somehow van- 
ish during your absence. It ‘won’t. When 
you come back the pile is 2 feet high, you 
have a new secretary, the position of your 
buzzer buttons is different, and your tele- 
phone number has been changed, three 
more desks have been moved into your of- 
fice, and your name is no longer on the 
door. 

There is a note on your desk addressed 
to Joe. It reads: “It’s on my desk, but I 
haven’t had a chance to read it yet. I’m 
swamped.” You open a lower desk drawer 
and a squirrel hops out. The place where 
your building is was a park six weeks 
ago. 





Navy, manned a machine gun on his ship 
during the Japanese attack on Pear] Har- 
bor. 

Aside from partial segregation there are 
today no restrictions on Negroes in the 
United States Army. They number about 
10 per cent of the ranks—roughly their 
proportion of the general population—in 
all branches from infantry to air force. 
Already there are four all-Negro regiments 
(with white officers), and an all-Negro 
division is being formed. And the Army 
says it has “several hundred” Negro com- 
missioned officers. 

Nonetheless, only one Negro has ever 
been graduated from West Point. Two 
Negroes have been admitted to the Naval 
Academy in the last 70 years, but neither 
was graduated. Since the last war, Negroes 
have been enlisted in the Navy only as 
cooks, messmen, stewards, and the like. 
There never has been a Negro combatant 
in the Marine Corps. 

On April 7, Secretary Knox moved to 
lower the Navy’s Negro barrier. He made 
preliminary arrangements to accept Negro 
volunteers for reserve units of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. “We are 
going into this in a cordial spirit of ex- 
perimentation,’” Knox commented. But he 
admitted the Navy would follow the 
Army’s practice of segregation: the Ne- 
groes will be assigned to navy yards, naval- 
construction crews developing bases out- 
side the Continental United States, and 
other shore establishments. Some will work 
as all-Negro crews on small boats under 
white petty and commissioned officers. No 
Negroes will be commissioned. 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People was not so 
Pleased. In Washington, the District of 
Columbia branch branded the segregation 
feature “a deliberate insult to all defenders 
of democracy.” 


Captain Qualters 


During Mr. Roosevelt’s visit to Okla- 
homa City in 1938, a man rushed the 
Presidential car waving a suspicious ar- 
ticle. A hefty 199-pounder stepped from 
the running board, knocked him flat, and 
hopped back on the moving car while 
local police collared his victim. Although 
the weapon proved to be a harmless shoe- 
shine box, the incident proved that Tom- 
my Qualters, the President’s bodyguard. 
was on the job. 

Qualters played on the football squad at 
Notre Dame under Knute Rockne before 
joining the Massachusetts State Police in 
1933. When James Roosevelt campaigned 
in Massachusetts for his father’s reelection 
in 1936, Qualters was assigned as his body- 
guard. It was on Jimmy’s recommendation 








Wide World 


Qualters quits F. D. R. for Army 


that he joined the Secret Service the same 
year as the President’s convoy. 

Since then, the jovial, 37-year-old Qual- 
ters has traveled more than 100,000 miles 
and stood by at such historic events as the 
President’s high-seas meeting with Church- 
ill last August and his plea for a declara- 
tion of war Dec. 8. Last week Qualters re- 
vealed that he was leaving the White 
House to become a Captain of Intelligence 
with the Army Air Corps. 





Pearl Harbor Prophecy 


In 1924, the Army made a full report to 
the Department of Labor on the Japanese 
problem in Hawaii, outlining many activi- 
ties which made possible the Dec. 7 attack 
on Pearl Harbor. Details of that report 
were suppressed at the time, partly through 
Japanese pressure and partly through 
diplomatic caution. Last week they were 
made public at hearings of the Senate Im- 
migration Committee. 

The report was made under the direction 
of Gen. Charles P. Summerall, at that time 
chief of the Army’s Hawaiian command. 
Directing the intelligence end of the in- . 
vestigation was Maj. Gen. Stephen O. 
Fuqua, U.S. A., retired, Newsweexk’s mili- 
tary analyst, who at the time was assist- 
ant chief of staff in charge of military in- 
telligence, Hawaiian Department. 

Discussing the influx of Japanese to the 
islands, the report warned that the race 
soon would dominate the electorate by 
“general reproduction that will soon over- 
whelm the territory numerically, political- 
ly, and commercially, unless immediately 
stopped.” It revealed further that huge 
sums of money were being sent from 
Hawaii to Japanese banks. And finally, it 
stated that “the question of national de- 
fense submerges all others.” 
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Runt’s Suits 


Cecil William Bishop is a silver-haired, 
first-term Republican representative from 
Southern Illinois. As an 87-pound quarter- 
back on a grade-school team, he picked up 
the nickname “Runt.” He went on to work 
in coal mines, manage baseball teams, play 
pro football, and finally establish a thriving 
tailor shop in Carterville. Through it all 
the nickname stuck. So when he took up 
quarters in the House Office Building he in- 
sisted that the name on his door read 
“C. W. (Runt) Bishop,” despite the fact 
that he now weighs a dignified 190 pounds. 

It is not the nickname but his profes- 
sional talent that has now put the affable 
Bishop into the news. He has made a hob- 
by of raising the sartorial standards of his 
friends in the House. Nearly 30 of them 
now wear suits that Bishop measured for 
them and had made by a Midwestern firm 
(not his own shop, which doesn’t handle 
that sort of business). The members pay 
only costs and postage. And if the suits 
need alterations, Bishop is ready and will- 
ing with a skilled needle and thread. Some 
congressmen’s wives have been so pleased 
that they, too, have ordered Bishop-meas- 
ured suits. 

Bishop claims credit for inventing the 
cuffless and small-lapeled Men’s Victory 
Suit officially approved by the War Pro- 
duction Board. Last week he put on dis- 
play his Women’s Victory Suit, made from 
a man’s discarded suit. Bishop joins the 
trouser legs to make the skirt, cutting them 
off at the desired lengih, and uses the cuffs 
as the waistband. It’s no trick at all, he 
says: “Maybe a few tucks will be neces- 
sary, but not many.” In refashioning the 
coat, Bishop narrows the lapels, fixes the 
shoulders a mite, and maybe shortens the 
whole thing. It’s not much work, and a lot 
less expensive than buying a new suit. 

With hundreds of thousands of men al- 
ready in or going into the Army, Bishop 
figures that there must be just as many 
good suits hanging in closets waiting to be 
after-dinner snacks for moths. If these were 
used, he figures, the wool shortage would 
be well on the way to elimination. Bishop’s 
No. 1 Women’s Victory Suit, modeled by 
Mrs. Bishop, was a neat shepherd’s plaid 
cut down from a suit left behind by their 
son, now in the Coast Guard. 


Liaison 


A young stenographer from America’s 
Midwest, who had best remain cloaked in 
anonymity, wrote to the folks back home 
last week. Describing her new surround- 
ings, she mentioned that she was doing 
liaison work for certain government offi- 
cials. The folks, not quite sure what “liai- 
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“Runt” Bishop: Tailor to Congress 


son” meant, turned to the dictionary and 
upon reading the definition telegraphed 
their youngster to come home at once. 
Here is what they found: “Liatson—/. 
Cookery. A thickening usually of eggs for 
sauces, soups, etc. 2. An intimacy, esp. 
illicit, between a man and a woman.” 


Spanish Songfest 


On Sunday evenings, when the capital 
is catching its breath before another tiring 
week of war work, a slight, solemn man, 
carrying a large bundle, walks quickly from 
his official limousine to a house on Foxhall 
Road. He is Henry A. Wallace, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, Chairman of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, and friend of 
the Latin Americans, whose language he 
learned to speak fluently while he was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. His host is Nelson A 
Rockefeller, coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and key man of the good-neighbor 
policy. The bundle is a score of South 
Ameriéan phonograph records. Most of 
them Wallace bought in December 1940. 
when he attended the inauguration of 
Mexico’s Avila Camacho. 

James D. Lecron, assistant administrato: 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service, who 
managed Wallace’s Vice Presidential cam- 
paign and went with him to Mexico, ar- 
rives with more records, and the Sunday- 
night songfest gets under way. Big shots 
from Rockefeller’s outfit and the BEW 
huddle around the phonograph to sing a 
cancién popular (popular Mexican song) 
or a mananita (sung on birthdays and re- 
ligious holidays). Most popular with the 
Vice President is “E] Rancho Grande,” the 


lilting Mexican cowboy song, similar in 
subject matter to President Roosevelt’s 
favorite American ballad, “Home on the 
Range.” Lecron and Milo Perkins, execu- 
tive director of the BEW, prefer “Comi- 
nante del Maya,” a melancholy pastoral of 
the ancient Mayans. 

Other favorites include the well-known 
“La Cucaracha,” “La Paloma,” and a 
Spanish version of “Old Black Joe.” After 
a few records, the guests relax completely 
and boom out the stanzas in happy disre- 
gard of one another. Wallace is described 
by his fellow songsters as being unable to 
carry a tune—but if he could, he’d sing 
bass. His 45-page mimeographed “ponv” 
of English translations is invaluable. But 
no one bothers about harmony or attempts 
Spanish between numbers. 

The high spot of the evening comes with 
the singing of “La Ley de Expropiacién,” a 
curious song for this group since it com- 
memorates the Mexican seizure of Amer- 
ican. oil properties in 1938. One verse: 


And if later on the foreign governments do 
not let us ship our oil, 

We'll expropriate the gulfs and the seas, 
and also the Panama Canal, 

Also, if in the fields of Tampico they lack 
derricks for drilling, 

We have thought of expropriating the Eif- 
fel Tower and bringing it to Mexico by 
plane. 


Government Girls 


Since Dec. 8 the government has hired 
39,763 stenographers and typists, or enough 
to populate a city the size of Zanesville, 
Ohio. So overwhelming is the demand (this 
week WPB alone asked for 1,000 more) 
that the. Civil Service Commission has 
grimly knocked down its standards. It now 
requires dictation rates of only 80 words a 
minute, while typing speed and accuracy 
tests are hardly worth the name. Instead 
of rating applicants’ papers, they are 
marked merely “eligible” and “‘ineligible.” 
The next step will be to take inexperienced 
girls of 18 and to cancel the 53-year upper 
age limit. 

Fearful that even the present inadequate 
labor supply will dry up, the commission 
is doing what it can to combat stories of 
overcrowding and bad housing conditions 
in Washington. This week it published a 
list of 5,000 rooms in the District, Virginia, 
and Maryland available through the De- 
fense Housing Registry at rents of from 
$25. to $55 monthly; and announced that 
the government planned to build 12,720 
new apartments. 


Momentous Memo 


To the desks of the key men in the 
bustling War Department last week came 
an interoffice memo: “The Divisions of 
Resources Branch will hereafter be known 
as the Branches of Resources Division.” 
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Laval’s Return to Vichy 


Promises Closer Berlin Ties 


Welles Hits Collaboration as 
Pro-Nazi Joins French Cabinet 


in German Pressure Move 


Tuesday of this week Acting Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles threw a diplo- 
matic punch at Vichy France in a note 
worded in most undiplomatic language. 
The excuse for the note (rejection of 
Vichy’s protest of America’s recognition 
of Free French Equatorial Africa and the 
Cameroons) did not matter; it was a last 
minute, desperate climax to the United 
States’ and the United Nations’ long 
drawn out effort to keep the French peo- 
ple from Hitler’s clutches. 

Aimed not so much at the diplomats of 
France as at the French people, and par- 
ticularly the officers and men of the 
French navy, the sharp words of the note 
cut through any pretense that Vichy 
France, with her German “collaboration,” 
was a sovereign state. The hope of freeing 
France, Welles said, could only be brought 
about “by the total destruction of the 
present criminal regime in Germany. 

“That is a fact well known to all of the 
people of France, including even that 
handful of Frenchmen who, in contempt 
for the high tradition of liberty and indi- 
vidual freedom which has made France 
great, have sordidly and abjectly, under 
the guise of ‘collaboration,’ attempted to 
prostitute their country to that very re- 
gime in Germany which is bent upon 
nothing less than the permanent enslave- 
ment of France.” 

But Welles’ effort came too late. Goad- 
ed by the truth-seeking independence of 
the French court in the Riom “war-guilt” 
trials, the Germans increased their psycho. 
logical pressure on Vichy. And “unoccu- 
pied” France rushed out an announcement 
of the event Welles had been attempting 
to postpone: Pierre Leal, most sordid 
and abject of al! collaborationists, was 
returning to power at Vichy. The ex-Pre. 
mier. with his almost psychopathic hatred 
of Britain, had been put back into the 
cabinet of Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain 

The Germans had won a major victory 
Laval, strongly placed in the cabinet, with 
his cunning and force would more than 
offset the influence Ambassador Leahy 
has had on the aging Marshal. Laval’s 
coming to power again made it certain 
that France would end her unwilling 
“collaboration” and begin an unhappy 


~~ 


“cooperation” with the German war effort. 

Only the future could tell precisely what 
the cooperation would mean. But some 
things were evident now. The Germans 
forced the Riom trial to suspend. French 
workmen would be drafted in thousands 
to work in German munitions factories. 
And all the French possessions that have 
been potential threats to the United Na- 
tions’ battle fronts now became more im- 
minent menaces: the north African col- 
onies to the Libyan fighting; Dakar on 
the west African coast to the south At- 
lantic supply lanes; the island of Mada- 
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Cooperationist: Pierre Laval 


gascar to the struggle against the Japa- 
nese in the Indian Ocean. 

But the greatest threat of all remained: 
what of the French navy? Here Pétain 
had tried to balance against Laval the 
force of one of Laval’s greatest enemies. 
Admiral Darlan. Though the cabinet 
changes had stripped Darlan of his min- 
isterial rank the Marshal kept him on as 
his official heir and as Chief of the De. 
fense Forces—thus leaving the fleet nomi. 
nally in Darlan’s hands. But whether the 
Admiral, even with his personal oppusi- 
tion to Laval, would or could keep the 
fleet away from the Germans was any- 
body’s guess. 

One thing was sure. Laval, the most 
notorious horsetrader in France, had come 
out on top in the biggest trade of his 





career. When Pétain dropped him from the 
cabinet sixteen months ago because he 
was too pro-collaboration, Laval was only 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Now he re- 
turned to hold both that post and the 
Ministry of Interior too, with the control 
that the latter office gives him over the 
French State Police, who reach into every 
least hamlet in France. 

Looking at the first dark lines of the 
picture, the United Nations girded them- 
selves for more bad news they knew 
would come from Vichy as the details of 
“cooperation” unfolded. 





U.S.-Mexican Unity 


What would the future of our Americas 
be, should war succeed in dividing and 
separating us from one another? .. . We 
would sink down into slavery. We would 
be carved up into colonies under masters 
utterly devoid of sympathy for human 
suffering. 


Ezequiel Padilla, Mexico’s foreign min- 
ister, standing up at the Rio conference 
last January, delivered these 41 words and 
some 4,329 others ir the kinetic accents of 
his Old Testament namesake, the Prophet 
Ezekiel. Rio’s multitudes threw orchids 
and confetti on the orator; delegates, more 
restrained, acclaimed the emergence of a 
major American statesman. Padilla, rising 
above sectional interests, demanded a 
united hemisphere defense against “war, 
the danger that menaces with phosphores- 
cent eyes blinking all around in this dark- 
some night that enfolds us.” 

Padilla, at 49, had earned the right to 
speak as a man of the Americas. His stal- 
wart frame and handsome bronzed face be- 
spoke ancient American ancestors: the su- 
perb, dauntless Indians of Mexico’s high- 
lands who fought the Spanish and survived 
the conquest. 

As a child in the mountains of Guerrero, 
Padilla suffered from hunger. As a youth 
he fought with the Revolutionary Emiliano 
Zapata, who agitated for agrarian reform 
and helped to overthrow the dictator, Por- 
firio Diaz. Zapata’s sombreroed guerrilla 
fighters, short on guns and shoes, rode 
through the lordly valleys around Cuerna- 
vaca, crying: “Tierra y Libertad!”; they 
even occupied the capital and astonished 
the inhabitants by paying for their supplies 
instead of looting. 

Driven into exile during subsequent po- 
litical turmoil, Padilla lived in Cuba and 
in New York, where he went hungry again 
while studying international law at Colum- 
bia University. Repatriated in 1922, he be- 
came a professor of law and later a senator, 
attorney general, minister to Italy and for- 
eign minister in the Avila Camacho cab- 
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Padilla of Mexico translated good will into cooperation 


inet. Four hours after Pearl Harbor, Pa 
dilla called in Japan’s envoy and said 
“Mexico cannot maintain relations with a 
nation that attacks a country of the Amer 
ican Contirfent.” 

The linguist Padilla owns one of the best 
private libraries in Mexico. A recent ac- 
quisition was a golfing volume, “How to 
Break Eighty.” The owner’s usual score is 
in the mid-90s, but he is an expert at 
swimming, riding, and billiards. To diplo 
mats’ wives he is known as the best dancer 
in the Mexican Government. On the mu 
sical side he fancies Beethoven and Mex 
ican folk songs. 

With his wife, the former Maria Guada 
lupe Couttolenc, descendant of one of the 
Puebla defenders during the French inva- 
sion of 1862, Padilla lives on Chapultepec 
Heights, the capital’s best residential sec- 
tion. Their children are Edgardo, 11. 
Evangelina, 9, and a baby born at the end 
of March, two days before its father left 
for the United States on his second big mis. 
sion in the interests of Pan American unity 


Economic 


From the moment of his arrival in 
Washington on March 30, Padilla im 
pressed the Yankees with his broad con 
cept of hemisphere unity. In a series of 
speeches in the capital and in New York 
sincerity gleamed through his academic but 
heavily accented English. The prime ob 
jective of the trip, however, was practical: 
Mexico seeks to build up its industries in 
coordination with United States war pro- 
duction. Its present contributions are 
headed by oil, copper, lead, and zinc. With 


United States capital, machines, and tech- 
nicians, however, it would be capable of 
supplying far more. 

Last week Padilla and Acting Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles arrived at a pre- 
liminary agreement covering these points: 

1—Negotiations for a trade agreement 
to get under way as soon as the United 
States, following its usual procedure, com- 
pletes a series of public hearings. These will 
begin May 18 

2—Collaborative efforts by the two 
countries to create a series of basic indus- 
tries in Mexico, financed in certain cases 
by the Export-Import Bank with loans 
guaranteed by the Mexican Government. 

3—Exploration by the United States of 
means of turning over rolling stock to the 
Mexican railroads, now carrying the peak 
loads of their history. 

4—Construction of a high-uctane gas 
vline plant in Mexico as soon as the neces. 
sary equipment can be spared by the 
United States 

- 5—A survey to determine expansion pos 
sibilities of Mexico’s small shipyards. 

The agreement was necessarily tentative 
owing to priorities existing in United States 
machine-producing industries. Padilla, how- 
ever, left the State Department satisfied 
that good will had been translated into the 
first draft of practical cooperation. — 





Nothiny Private 


Long ago the Germans accepted a dic- 
tum of Dr. Robert Ley, head of the Reich 
Labor Front: “In Germany nothing is a 
private matter any more.” 
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' By slow degrees the ukase was conveyed 
to the peoples of conquered lands. Last 
week the Netherlands Indies News Agency 
reported new applications of the principle 
in Holland: Photographers were forbidden 
to take pictures of German and Dutch 
Nazi officials while eating, on the ground 
that these had a disquieting effect on peo- 
ple enjoyed food known throughout Eu- 
rope for quality and abundance and are 
now reduced to meager rations. Bans were 
placed on serial stories with English back- 
grounds and on advertisements of Scotch- 
plaid materials. 





Bishop, King, and Pawns 


The first planeload of Nazi soldiers 
swooping on Oslo from the morning sky 
of April 9, 1940, brought a rare courtesy 
from Adolf Hitler: The plane carried a 
posse of SS-men designated as guards of 
honor for the secular and spiritual heads 
of the invaded country—King Haakon 
VII and his friend Bishop Eivind Johannes 
Berggrav, primate of the Norwegian 
Lutheran State Church. 

But both men spurned the Fithrer’s 
Greek gift and chose to fight. The king 
headed his armed forces. The 57-year-old 
primate, undaunted by Pastor Niemoel- 
ler’s fate in Germany, led his church in 
stubborn resistance against the Quisling 
regime. 

The churchman thus aroused had pre- 
viously led a hfe of peace. After starting’ 
a newspaper of his own at 6, and writing 
for the local press in his home town of 
Stavanger at 15, Berggrav had followed in 
the footsteps of his father, also a bishop. 
Married to a sister of Oslo University’s 
Rector Didrik Arup Seip (now a prisoner 
in Germany), he has four sons and a 
grandchild. Before the Nazi blow. the 





Nazi foe: Bishop Berggrav 











DESIGN for Daring 


An airplane so fast it nears the speed of 
sound, so maneuverable in battle it out- 
points and outflies its enemies 


Lockheed builds such a pilot- inspiring 
fighter...the “Lightning” Interceptor 
Pursuit... builds it for the U.S. Army 
and the R.A.F....a design for daring con- 
ceivedand built by free Americans—flown 
now by free fighters for all democracy. 


It isa plane second to none...a fighter 
universally called the world’s fastest...a 
Lockheed worthy of the important part 
it is playing in the powerful air force of 
the United Nations...an air force that 
America now builds to win world air su- 
premacy, key to victory in modern war. 


ece for Protection today 
and Progress tomorrow 


LOOK TO Lockbetdd +0 LEADERSHIP 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation « Burbank, California 
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— ormove a mountain ten miles 


MAGINE a fuel giving five million 
times as much energy as coal! A 
fuel so potent one pound would 
propel a giant bomber as far as 
250,000 gallons of gasoline! A 25th 
century dream? Not at all — this 
stupendous new source of power is 
now being probed in America’s 
great research laboratories with the 
aid of the G.T. M.—Goodyear Tech- 


nical Man. 


It is created by splitting atoms of 
Uranium-235 with an electronic 
bombardment of several million 
volts force. But generating electro- 


static charges of such constant high 
potential involved great difficulties 
—until scientists thought of “carry- 
ing” electricity on high-speed con- 
veyor belts and sent for the G.T.M. 


Out of long experience in building 
specific purpose belts and other rub- 
ber products, the G. T. M. designed 
a thin, high-capacity belt for opera- 
tion at speeds in excess of 5,000 
feet per minute. A continuous elec- 
trical charge i is “poured” onto this 
rapidly moving belt through the me- 
dium ofcoronaandtransferredto the 
atom smasher in the same manner. 


By this method discharges of more 
than four million volts are now be - 
ing employed in the attack on U-235. | 


Equally ingenious is Goodyear's 


gigantic “rubber railroad” at Shasta 
Dam. Only here Goodyear conveyor 
belts are carrying millions of tons” 


of rock across ten miles of foothills 


—the longest belt haul in the v orld. | 


It is this ability to build be!ts to 


carry anything from invisible’ 
electrons to mountains of rock that 
explains why more tons are hauled | 


on Goodyear conveyor belts than 
on any other kind. 
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LET THE @® HELP YOU SAVE 
YOUR RUBBER-— Send for free man- 
ual “ Industrial Rubber Products Conserva- 
tion” prepared by the G.T.M. Packed 

with practical suggestions for 
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Address: Goodyear, Dept.NW-2, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many attisi 


-Getting an education is serious business, 
of course. But some subjects are more 
interesting than others. Color, for in- 


stance, is a subject of life-long study for: 


most women, and one in which they are 
most likely to succeed. Which color, or 
combination of colors, shall I use for a 
hat, a dress, a curtain, a carpet, baby’s 
bonnet? What shade or tint for this or 
that? Yes, color is important to every 
woman... and to us all, particularly in 
these trying times. 

The growing interest in color is a 
constant challenge to the dye manufac- 
turer. Colors rise and fall in favor swiftly. 
Typical is the bright new Parsley Green, 
now enjoying a wide vogue. When fash- 
ion dictates such new colors the dye 
manufacturer must instantly adapt them 


MOLDING 


for use in all types of women’s apparel— 
silk, rayon, cotton and woolen dresses; 
leather shoes, belts, handbags, buckles; 
plastic buttons and jewelry—to name a 
few. Development of a specific shade is 
comparatively easy. The real problem 
comes in giving the shade equal 
fastness in a/l the various mate- 
rials. Frequently it is necessary 
to develop a combination of 
dyestuffs for fabrics made of a 
mixture of wool, cotton and 
rayon fibers, with each being 
given equal fastness to sunlight, 
salt water, dry cleaning, wash- 
ing. No wonder dye-making is 
called a science, a business, and 
an art! 

As one of the world’s largest 


THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


manufacturers of dyes, Calco Chemical 
Division of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany meets the changing demands 
promptly, season after season, on a vast 
industrial scale. This is but one phase of 
Cyanamid’s many-sided chemical service. 


_ American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHEMISTRY 
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blond, blue-eyed, and popular prelate 
liked to tramp or ski through Norway’s 
forests and rugged mountains, to bathe in 
its fjords, or, at home in the ancient 
episcopal residence in Oslo, to puff at his 
favorite pipe, a 15-inch, S-shaped meer- 
schaum. A humanitarian and a liberal, he 
tried after September 1, 1939, to mediate 
peace in warring Europe. — 

Last March, Quisling began enforc- 
ing the compulsory enrollment of all 
youths from 10 to 18 into the Nazi ung- 
domsfylking—a Quisling version of the 
Hitler Youth. On Easter Sunday, 1,100 
Norwegian pastors out of a total of 1,200 
read from their pulpits a letter of protest 
to Church Minister Ragnar Skancke, then 
walked out in mass resignation. On April 
10, charging that Bishop Berggrav had 
inspired this “act of revolt,” Quisling or- 
dered his arrest and had him locked up 
in Bretvedt prison. 

At week’s end, Quisling, unable to break 
the churchmen’s front and opposed even 
by the German military authorities, backec 
out of his threat to arrest all pastors who 
did not resume their duties by 2 p.m., 
April 11. As the deadline passed, all but 
a handful of Norway’s 600 churches stood 
open and empty. 





Anti-Ally Aly Maher 


When Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell first 
took Bardia in January 1941, the supposed- 
ly secret British plans for Egypt’s defense 
were found on captured Italian generals. 
Though direct evidence was lacking, the 
leakage was attributed to a former Pre- 
mier, the wily pro-Axis Aly Maher Pasha. 
His successor, Hussein Sirry Pasha, tried 
in vain to prove him a dangerous fifth col- 
umnist. The present Premier Nahas Pasha 
ordered Maher not to leave his Alexandria 
home. 

But last week the 59-year-old Maher 
disobeyed. He went to Parliament in Cairo 
and protested against “ill-treatment.” The 
move cost him what freedom he had left, 
for police nabbed him when he left the 
building. Like the pro-Axis U Saw, former 
Premier of Burma, Maher was put out of 
mischief’s way for the duration. 





Bulgarian Balk 


The better part of his 58 years, Prof. 
Bogdan Philoff rummaged through the 
tombs and ruins of his native Bulgaria, 
writing ponderous books in German about 
his archeological discoveries. A graduate 
of Freiburg University, and corresponding 
member of the Prussian and Bavarian 
Academies of Science, the pudgy scientist 
with the bulbous nose and drooping almond 
eyes felt more akin to his erudite German 
public than to the largely illiterate peasant 
masses of his homeland. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war, 


Bogdan Philoff forsook his quiet life as 
professor at Sofia University and president 
of the Bulgarian Academy of Science, and 
went into politics. He first became Minister 
of Education in George Kiosseivanoff’s 
eighth Cabinet, then Prime Minister (Feb. 
16, 1940). 

Last week, the savant grappled with a 
problem far harder than antique stones. 
From Berlin, King Boris III had brought 
home Adolf Hitler’s order for 200,000 
Bulgarian troops to be used against a yet 
unspecified enemy (NEwSswEEK, April 6). 
Since seven of Philoff’s nine Cabinet col- 
leagues refused to endorse Boris’ deal, on 
April 11 the ministry resigned. The former 
archeologist immediately dug up a more 
docile Cabinet. : 


Indian Riddle 


Factions Reject Cripps Plan 
but Move for Defense Unity 


In 1911 the late King-Emperor George 
V announced a decision to move the capi- 
tal of India from Calcutta back to Delhi, 
its ancient site by the murky Jumna 
River. New Delhi—with its long, low, 
dome-topped white buildings amid a pro- 
fusion of gardens, terraces, and shaded 
pools on the alluvial plain south of the old 
walled city—took a score of years in the 
making. 

It was a wise move then for Delhi stirred 
Indian imaginations. It was the capital of 








P. P. C. photos 
Spy Insurance: The Nazi Gestapo is taking special pains to keep 
its documents and plans secret. At left above, a crossed-keys stamp marks 
“Hide me away” docuinents; at right, wastebaskets are locked. Below, 
plans are transported in locked steel cylinders under armed guard. 
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dead empires, the seat of the great six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century Moguls 
who sat on the celebrated jewel-studded 
Peacock Throne. 

Last week the move seemed wiser still 
in terms of military strategy: Calcutta, 
wide open to a Japanese invasion, lies at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal while Delhi 
lies 810 miles to the northwest in the vast 
Indian hinterland. 

As the Japanese menace came ever 
nearer, Premier Hideki Tojo in Tokyo 
warned the Indian masses, numbering 
nearly 400,000,000, that while Japan had 
“no enmity” toward them, “great calami- 
ties” would be their lpt unless they re- 
volted. “The time has come,” he said, “for 
the Indian people to reconquer India for 
the Indians.” 

But not even danger could rouse New 
Delhi from its orgy of bickering. Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps’ job was becoming hopeless. 
Wooing Russia away from the Axis was a 
sinecure compared with reconciling all the 
conflicting Indian interests: the 262,000,- 
000 Hindus led by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Abul Kalam Azad, president 
of the Indian National Congress party: 
the 84,000,000 Moslems, fearing Hindu 
domination; the 60,000,000 Untouchables 
and all the other religious minorities; the 
562 native princes. 

Cripps scheduled a press conference to 
announce India’s acceptance or rejection 
of the British proposals for dominion 
status after the war and more autonomy 
in the meantime, then kept postponing it 
day after day. 

The British envoy was joined in the dis- 
cussions by Col. Louis A. Johnson, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s special representative. 
a jovial mixer who has been various- 
ly Assistant Secretary of War, National 
Commander of the American Legion, Ro- 
tary president, and Elks Exalted Ruler. 
Momentarily the atmosphere grew lighter. 
Political circles heard that an agreement 
had been reached. 

Then the barometer fell. While the In- 
dian National Congress party was willing 
to let Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell retain 
the military command, it wanted to tell 
him what to do instead of permitting the 
War Cabinet in London to control his 
strategy. Similarly it insisted that the new 
Indian Council, suggested by the British, 
make its own decisions and not take or- 
ders from the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow. 
and his superiors in London. 

On April 11 Cripps held his press con- 
ference. “With the enemy at the gates,” 
he said, his proposals had met with “a 
spate of criticism” and “a critical and un- 
constructive attitude.” The offer to con- 
fer dominion status on India, effective at 
the war’s conclusion, was therefore with- 
drawn. The next day the envoy took a 
plane for London. 

Nehru, who had represented a minority 
in the Congress party favoring a com- 
promise, was disheartened. He had hoped 


to see his people mobilized like the Rus- 
sians and Chinese, with a great army of 
100,000,000. Yet he promised not to em- 
barrass Britain’s war effort and rallied In- 
dians to resist invasion to the death: “Who 
lives if India perishes? India calls and 
every man and woman must listen to that 
call.” 

Even Mahatma Gandhi, preacher of 
nonviolence, pledged not to yield passively 
to an aggressor: “I and my followers will 
refuse any help, even water, for the 
Japanese even if it should cost our 
lives.” 

The collapse of the negotiations left the 
Indian problem precisely where it stood 
when Cripps arrived in New Delhi. The 
burden of defending the nation was thrown 
back on Britain. 





Bea Lillie’s Son 


Beatrice Lillie romped through her new 
English revue, “Big Top,” playing in Man- 
chester last week. The audience roared its 
applause at the sprightly comedienne’s 
antics. Only those backstage knew about 
the Admiralty telegram in her dresser 
drawer and its grim news: her 21-year-old 
son, Ordinary Seaman Sir Robert Peel, 
was missing and presumed lost, a victim 
of Japanese bombers in the Indian Ocean. 
A ‘note on the bulletin board asked that 


= 


Missing: Sir Robert Peel (shown 
with his mother Beatrice Lillie) 


no one mention the tragedy. The actress, 
however, clung stubbornly to the hope her 
son was still alive. The young man, sixth 
baronet of his line, was a descendant and 
namesake of the Prime Minister who or- 
ganized the London police, still called 
“Bobbies” after him. 





Ersatz M.P.’s 


Britain held its last general election in 
November 1935, when Stanley Baldwin 
smoked his pipe in 10 Downing Street. 
The war caused the normal five-year 
maximum between general elections to be 
indefinitely extended, and, in addition, 
the leading political parties proclaimed a 
truce to preserve the status quo in West- 
minster. Accordingly, when an MP. dies 
or is relegated to the House of Lords, the 
agreement dictates that the vacant seat 
go without a fight to a nominee of the 
same party. 

This system, government critics have 
charged in recent months, has turned Par- 
liament into a stuffy assembly of stooges. 
Criticism flared into revolt last month at 
the Grantham by-election when the gov- 
ernment candidate, Sir Arthur Longmore, 
lost to a government critic, W. D. Ken- 
dall. 

Last week three more independents 
challenged the status quo: Archibald Fen- 
ner Brockway, the tall, bespectacled, 
ascetic secretary of the Independent Labor 
party, who listed his recreation in Who’s 
Who, as “week-ending on the platform,” 
campaigned in East Cardiff for a seat that 
had been allotted by the agreement to 
Sir James Grigg, new War Secretary. 
Churchill endorsed Grigg with a crack at 
the rebels: “To play politics at such a 
time is to strike a blow at our national 
safety.” 

The other two dissidents got into action 
in Wallasey, a Liverpool suburb. One was 
G. L. Reakes, ex-mayor and newspaper- 
man; the other, Maj. the Hon. Leonard 
Harrison Cripps, shipowner, former cavalry 
officer, and brother of Sir Stafford, Church- 
ill’s Lord Privy Seal. 

During the week Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Evening Standard lent weight to the 
revolt by publishing a scathing editorial. 
The result of the truce, it said, was “a 
steady procession of ersatz M.P’s” who 
would be valuable to a “Fascist grand 
council.” 





Blockade Leak 


Chile is the world’s sole commercial pro- 
ducer of natural nitrates and ranks sec- 
ond, after the United States, in output of 
copper. Both are vital materials of war. 

Last week Salvador Ocampo, assistant 
secretary of the Chilean Federation of 
Workers, charged that Chilean nitrates 
and copper were reaching the Axis—via 
Argentine freighters to Buenos Aires, 
thence by transfer to Spanish ships. He 
explained how the cargoes were kept se- 
cret: they were hidden beneath thick lay- 
ers of wheat. Denying the charges, the 
Chilean Nitrate and Iodine Sales Corp. 
insisted that the shipments were destined 
for neutral countries and authorized by 
London. 











A MESSAGE FROM 





TO ITS OWNERS AND THE PUBLIC 


WE AT CADILLAC are thinking first, these days, about our 
part in the great task of arming America for victory. 

We are, in fact, now well into our third year of helping 
this nation to become the Arsenal of Democracy—and our 
responsibility in this respect is constantly increasing. 


Today we are wholly occupied in producing the best 
armament we know how to build—as quickly as is humanly 
possible—and this will be our sole concern until victory 
is won. 

We intend that our work in the job ahead, as our work 
of former years, will earn your endorsement as ‘‘Standard 


f th 22? . 
of the World “ * eS 


But, busy as we are, we are not forgetting our owners— 
you quarter of a million people driving cars built by Cadillac 
in the days of peace. 

Your loyalty, and respect for our craftsmanship, built 
the Cadillac name and the Cadillac plant—and made pos- 


* * * 


sible the priceless experience which has enabled us to 
assume for the government a type of production which few 
could undertake. 

We want you to enjoy, therefore, the full measure of 
satisfaction that has been built into your cars. 


* * * 

To that end we pledge you every cooperation which 
America’s emergency will permit us to extend. 

With the Government’s approval, we are providing a 
supply of precision-built replacement parts. 

Our dealers have dedicated to your service their fine, 
factory-designed equipment and Cadillac-trained mechanics. 

All we ask is that you take your car to your dealer regu- 
larly—for inspection, adjustment, and such repairs as may 
be required. 

Just give him the opportunity and he will “keep you 
rolling’ . . . safely, comfortably and economically. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION—General Motors Corporation 
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scene Economic Controls 


Agreed on to Fight Inflation 


President Decides on Move as 
Piecemeal System Breaks Down; 
Orders Cover All Dealings 


Mr. and Mrs. John Brown are about to 
find totalitarian economic control has en- 
tered their democratic American way of 
life. When they walk into the corner 
grocery store next month, they may see a 
prominently displayed sign: “All prices in 
this store have been frozen at levels pre- 
vailing on Jan. 1, 1942 (or perhaps Feb. 1, 
or some other date), by order of the 
Office of Price Administration.” 

When the Browns go to the beauty par- 


lor or barbershop, patronize the clothing | 


or hardware store, garage or restaurant, 
or when they rent a house, the story will 
be the same: all prices frozen at levels 
prevailing on a specific date prescribed by 
law. Long preached by Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, over-all freezing of wholesale and 
retail prices to halt the upshooting cost of 
living is finally on the way. 

But price freezing is only one type of 
control the Browns will soon encounter 
When Brown gets his weekly paycheck. 
he will find it reduced by a new deduc-. 
tion, possibly 2 per cent of his pay, pos- 
sibly 5- per cent. In return, he will get a 
receipt from the Treasury stating that the 
money has been invested in bonds payable 
after the war. Thus, John Brown will be- 


come acquainted with the forced savings 
plan originally devised for Britain by the 
economist John Maynard Keynes. 

Still other drastic controls will teach 
Brown what an all-out fight against infla- 
tion requires. The business agent of his 
union will tell him that the drive in his 
plant for a wage increase is “all off—the 
government has frozen wages as well as 
prices.” 

If the Browns ask for credit in the 
stores or at the used-car lot, they will 
find that installment selling has been vir- 
tually banned for the duration. And 
though the Browns shuddered over their 
last income taxes and groaned over the 
Treasury’s recent new proposals, they are 
due to learn that in the way of taxes 
they just ain’t seen nothing yet. 


Plans 

All these prospects face the American 
consumer because President Roosevelt 
last week decided to embark upon a com- 
pletely unified anti-inflation program em- 
bracing almost every available economic 
weapon. He reached his decision after 
Administration advisers finally agreed that 
the piecemeal system of price control had 
broken down. 

In the year ended April 4, farm prices. 
largely immune from the ceilings Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson had been 
imposing on certain goods, soared 43.3 per 
cent, while all other commodities increased 
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15 per cent (see chart). Hourly wage 
rates in January were 16.2 per cent higher 
than a year before, and the War Labor 
Board has been besieged with new de- 
mands for dollar-a-day boosts in steel 
and similar heavy industries. At the same 
time congressman after congressman was 
proposing new curbs on rising profits. And 
national purchasing power was rapidly in- 
creasing as war industries gave jobs to 
persons who had been unemployed. 

These inflationary trends sent Hender- 
son, Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles, Budget Director Har- 
old Smith, and Vice President Wallace into 
a huddle lasting several days. By April 10 
their plans for a comprehensive anti-in- 
flation drive were completed and the Presi- 
dent began drafting a message to Congress 
to put it into effect. 

The first step will be the promulgation 
of a ceiling on most retail and wholesale 
prices—due as soon as the instructions are 
printed. Henderson still feels that the prob- 
lems of administering such a ceiling are 
formidable, but living costs must be frozen 
before the Administration can hope to win 
organized labor’s consent to wage freezing. 
In fact, the wage ceiling may even be de- 
ferred until after Congress acts on taxes. 

The Administration economists haven't 
yet determined what taxes to propose. 
They agree that the $7,600,000,000 tax 
measure outlined by the Treasury in 
March is wholly inadequate. It would sop 
up only slightly more than one-third of 
the $21,000,000,000 margin by which the 
OPA estimates 1942 purchasing power ex- 
ceeds the available supply of consumer 
goods—the so-called inflation gap. Eccle- 
favors widening the reach of the income 
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AMERICA’S OWN 


KIND OF WAR 


Our country didn’t ask for this war. It was 
thrust upon us by a treacherous enemy. But of 
all the wars in world history, this one comes 
nearest to being made to our measure. 


The whole life and training of generations of 
Americans fit us to excel in mechanized warfare. 
From pioneer days we have been an ingenious 
people. Starting in a vast, undeveloped country, 
we have had the inventive skill and the resolu- 
tion to shorten distances and lighten toil with 
machines. 


We have built more railroads, more motor 
cars, trucks and tractors than any other nation 
on earth. We have built machines to turn the 
resources of mines, forests, oil fields and farms 
into productive wealth. And among the millions 
of Americans now of military age, there is 
scarcely a man who has not grown up familiar 
with the handling of machinery. 


We have the horsepower and the man-power. 
We know how to use machines and we know how 
to produce them. There is only one thing that 
can lose this war for us, and that is complacency 
—half-hearted effort—failure to face the shock- 
ing possibility of defeat. 


CATERPILLAR 


PEORIA, 


To win we have got to put all our energy and 
all our will into the one big job before us. 


There is no complacency among “Caterpillar” 
men and management. Every worker in the plant 
knows why America needs the machines he 


builds, and he builds them with all he’s got. 


“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, Graders, En- 
gines and Electric Sets are giving valiant service 
today on every fighting front. They are saving 
men, and the time and labor of men; breaking 
jungle trails, building and repairing landing 
fields, hauling big guns, powering winches, gen- 
erating current for search-lights and telephones, 
clearing beach-heads, supplying main or stand- 
by power for Navy and Coast Guard craft. 


Without redesigning or lost motion, the whole 
productive effort of this company has now been 
given a single aim — to put Diesel power in the 
hands of our Armed Forces and our Allies. And 
“Caterpillar” dealers everywhere are devoting 
their service facilities to keeping the machines 
in fighting trim for the all-out war job. 


In this battle for our rights and freedoms, 
there is no room for bystanders. All of us are 
fighters now. And it’s our kind of fighting! 


TRACTOR CO. 


ILLINOIS 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY DEFENSE BONDS! 
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tax by lowering personal exemptions from 


$750 to $500 for single persons and from 
$1,500 to $1,000 for married couples. Oth- 
er advisers argue for a sales tax, while 
still others favor much heavier Social Se- 
curity payroll taxes. Whatever the tax 
decided on, it will supplement, not sup- 
plant, the doubled levies that the Treas- 
ury suggested. 

Forced savings will undoubtedly be in- 
cluded as part of the higher personal in- 
come levies, and the scheme probably will 
be extended to corporations as it is in 
Britain. Thus the individual taxpayer may 
get part of his tax back at the war’s end, 
while corporations—for whom the excess- 
profits rate may be raised to 100 per cent, 
as compared with the 75 per cent peak pro- 
posed by the Treasury in March—would 
have 20 per cent of their tax payment cred- 
ited toward the purchase of bonds repay- 
able to the corporation after the war. 

The new credit. controls will not only 
virtually eliminate time payments, but 
also may attempt to restrict ordinary 
charge accounts in order to put consump- 
tion almost entirely on a cash basis. 


Significance 


No other democratic nation has execut- 
ed so drastic and all-embracing a regimen- 
tation of its economic life as the Admin- 
istration’s advisers propose. Canada froze 
wages and prices late in 1941, and Britain 
long ago adopted drastic taxes, forced 
savings, and other controls. Yet neither 
nation imposed ceilings on wages and 
prices, nor decreed forced savings, drastic 
credit restrictions, and enormous tax in- 
creases all at the same time. 

The first big question about the pro- 
gram therefore is: Can the Administration 
actually carry out all of its phases de- 











spite the certain bitter opposition? Con- 
gressional leaders have already objected 
to increasing taxes above the stiff rates 
the Treasury had suggested. Organized 
labor has yet to signify its willingness to 
accept wage freezing, and farm-bloc lead- 
ers have shown anything but a desire to 
change the price-control law so it will per- 
mit effective restriction of agricultural 
prices. 

Against this opposition the Administra- 
tion has two telling arguments: (1) the 
program requires heavy sacrifices from all 
groups in the population; (2) the refusal 
of any one group to accept its sacrifice 
might upset the entire scheme and plunge 
the nation further into inflation. And the 
OPA reminded the nation last week that 
inflation might add $100,000,000,000 to 
the cost of the war. 

Price freezing presents a long list of 
knotty specialized problems wholly apart 
from the baffling job of policing thousands 
of prices in some 2,450,000 retail outlets. 
One of the most serious of these questions 
is how to keep merchants from being 
pinched by the freezing. Wholesale prices 
have risen more rapidly than retail, so if 
all quotations were fixed on a single date 
retailers could not replenish exhausted 
stocks and still sell profitably at the froz- 
en levels. Canada is meeting this problem 
by forcing manufacturers to cut prices— 
with the government paying the producers 
a subsidy to cover the resulting loss. 

Other problems include how to set prices 
when new and changed products are in- 
troduced. For example, should a 1943 suit 
containing only 20 per cent wool be sold 
for the Jan. 1, 1942, quotations on an all- 
wool garment? Then, too, any order issued 
while the present price law is on the books 
could not restrict farm prices unless they 


have reached the highest of four different 
standards. Under these provisions the 
freezing could not prevent further rises 
in the price of cotton, wheat, butter, milk, 
and eggs, though it could’ halt the up- 
trend in meats. 

In view of these and many other prob- 
lems, Congress will probably have to en- 
act special legislation to replace the freez- 
inge order the President will issue. 


Rationed Fashion 


The merry-go-round of fashion seldom 
stands still. Skirts are full, then slim; col- 
lars are wide, then narrow; sleeves are 
voluminous, then scanty; and hemlines go 
up and down almost as rhythmically as 
the horses on the carrousel. But now the 
government has halted the whirligig. 

By the rules it set up on April 8, the 
War Production Board hopes to save 100,- 
000,000 yards of fabric a year. It also hopes 
to stabilize current styles so that garments 
will not be outmoded during the war. But 
no government official is bold enough to 
try to tell women what to wear. The WPB 
has set certain limits, and within these 
bounds designers are free to do whatever 
they like. “Taste without waste” is their 
challenge. 

The chief limitations, determined with 
the cooperation and approval of manu- 
facturers and designers, are in length and 
sweep of skirts. At present, skirts range 
from 58 to 108 inches in circumference 
(some circular skirts are as much as 190 
inches around). The new order sets maxi- 
mums at 64 to 81 inches depending on 
size. Naturally, that will make for a slim- 
mer, narrower skirt, but will still permit 
the moderate drapings now popular. It 





Acme, International 


Cutting all corners: The WPB sheared. dress and slacks at left to the wartime specials at right 











To an America whose war policy is to beat machines with 
more and better machines, it is important to know that the 
tanks rolling out at Baldwin are rated as the most advanced 
fighting machines in the world. 

The production of tanks was, of course, new to Baldwin, 
yet much of the designing and engineering of the new 
60-ton monsters was done at Baldwin, by Army Ordnance 
and Baldwin engineers. 

Baldwin experience and facilities have made possible the 
rapid production of many other implements of war. Baldwin 
knew how to do a good job on these things, and a quick 
one, because of its enormous experience in pioneering and 
manufacturing for so many different industries. 

Machinery from Baldwin has long been used in the making 
of airplanes, automobiles, tires and ships as well as shells 
and guns. Baldwin designs and builds many of the delicate 
Precision testing machines and instruments that make 
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Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 






@ 


possible constant improvement in aircraft design; builds the 
kind of presses on which colorful plastic products are made; 
builds the powerful turbines that go into Boulder Dam. 

Baldwin has made great contributions to American in- 
dustry. And today, as always, Baldwin means the finest in 
tailroad locomotives. 





BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co, 
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International 
Meyer got a mauling 


does mean, however, that many girls 
who never wore girdles will have to buy 
them if they want to look bulgeless in the 
tighter skirts. To block any trend toward 
longer hemlines, lengths are standardized 
at about the present level—43 inches for 
size 16. Wool patch pockets, three-piece 
outfits, lined fur collars, and extra-full 
sleeves are out. 

There are no restrictions on hats, except 
that they cannot be sold in single-priced 
ensembles with suits or dresses. Although 
millinery materials may be curtailed later, 
the WPB isn’t yet worried. Stanley Marcus, 
head of the apparei and textile division, 
has faith in the designers: “They can 
probably make hats out of old cigarette 
packages, if necessary.” 





Sub-Route for Sub Route 


The inland waterway, ranging down the 
Atlantic Seaboard from Boston to Florida 
in an almost unbroken string of bays, 
sounds, rivers, and canals never ranked as 
a major sea road for American peacetime 
commerce. Yachtsmen found it a safe and 
sheltered route for pleasure cruises, but 
for most shippers the waterway was too 
tortuous and slow. They plied it with only 
a few barges and small cargo boats carry- 
ing short hauls of sugar, lumber, pitch, 
resin, pulp, and the like. 

But with war and the menace of Axis 
submarines and mines in the Atlantic, the 
waterway has emerged as a vital factor in 
mercantile strategy—as pointed out by 
Admiral Pratt in his Newsweek column of 
Feb. 2. At his press conference April 7, 
President Roosevelt announced plans were 
under way to use it as an alternate route 
for harried East Coast shipping. He re- 
marked that there were in New England 
plenty of idle shipyards and skilled ship- 
wrights who could make wooden barges. 
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These could haul freight from Boston Har- 
bor to Jacksonville through channels no- 
where less than 12 feet deep. Only for a 
short stretch around New Jersey. would 
they have to break into open sea. And by 
another swing around Florida they could 
pick up the 9-foot-deep Gulf waterway 
to Texas. 





Mr. Jones Goes to Town 


Rubber and Magnesium Charges 
Ruffle Imperturbable Secretary 


Tall, courtly, almost benign-looking 
Jesse Jones was never known to lose his 
good humor during the first eight years of 
the New Deal. Often Jones, and only 
Jones, could smooth ruffled Congressional 
tempers into accepting a controversial 
pump-priming project. The best  story- 
teller in Washington, he was friendly both 
with conservatives like Sen. Carter Glass 
and with brain trusters like Tommy Cor- 
coran, who for eight years was counsel to 
the Jones-headed RFC. 

But in the past year a mounting bar- 
rage of criticism has been fired at the sil- 
ver-thatched head of the Houston banker 
and publisher. President Roosevelt recent- 
ly excluded Jones and the RFC from a 
new small-business loan program. So did 
the Senate a few days later, when it 
adopted the bill providing for the loans. 
Increasingly the Jones imperturbability 
has seemed a casualty to the criticism. 

On April 9 Jones completely lost his 
equanimity. During the day he verbally 
attacked a senator who had assailed one 
of his projects. In the evening he physical- 
ly assaulted Eugene Meyer, stocky little 
editor and publisher of The Washington 
Post and his own predecessor as RFC 
chairman. 
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... ina row over rubber and other things .. . with Jesse Jones 


~ Jones was leaving the annual banquet 
of the Alfalfa Club, a Washington good- 
fellowship organization, when he met Mey- 
er. As the two stood in the small ballroom 
of the sedate Willard Hotel, Jones sud- 
denly grabbed Meyer’s shoulder and shook 
him until his glasses -smashed on the floor. 
According to one account, Meyer aimed 
at Jones’ chin one of the haymakers he 
learned from Gentleman Jim Corbett in 
boxing lessons years ago. Actually the 
fracas ended in fifteen seconds without a 
blow, for a quick-witted performance of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” forced both 
men to attention. 

What caused the quarrel was an edi- 
torial, “Mr. Jones’ Excuses,” published 
that day in Meyer’s paper. In general it 
accused Jones of “a boundless ambition for 
power that has led to his taking on more 
jobs that he can successfully manage.” 
In particular it charged him with “poor 
sportsmanship” and “a confession of de- 
feat” in “blaming the other fellow” for 
the rubber shortage when he testified be- 
fore the Truman defense investigating 
committee on April 7, 


Rubber 


The “other fellows” Jones blamed be- 
fore the Truman committee were the Brit- 
ish and the Dutch. He said that in 1940 
and 1941, their cartel, controlling 98 per 
cent of the world’s crude rubber, refused 
to sell the United States the huge amounts 
it needed to build up a stockpile because 
it feared the big surplus so created in this 
country might pull down rubber prices 
after the war. He accused the cartel of 
selling to Japan while scaling down our 
orders. 

Jones also denied charges that the RFC 
blocked the synthetic-rubber program rec- 
ommended by the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission in October 1940. He 
claimed that the proposals left him to work 








SPAWNS A TANK 


EFORE the Crucible of Freedom giyés birth tq 
a tank, full-fledged and fighting fyfhundredsf 
exacting processes involving Contrél are necgSsary 
to “keep ’em rolling” . . . Exacj/measurerpént and 
guidance of these processes at 
is mandatory. Here Instrumgnts by Broxfn, with their 
fact-finding “fingers” do Aheir bit fecording, indi- 
cating, governing—sg#ing manggement thousands 
of dollars in materj4l, often fnonths in employee 
time. Controls by Winneapolig Honeywell regulate plant 
‘temperatures to the degg€e best adapted to produc- 
tion from thé standpgint of employee and product 
well-being’ This Double Control Service is available 
to all Manufacifrers, regardless of the nature of 
theis/producfor the size of their operation. Those 
3 jf war production or planning for it, 
the combined experience of Brown and 
bngineers a valuable aid in preparing for effi- 
t, all-out production ... Address Minneapolis- 


oneywell Regulator Company, Minneapolis, or 
ovtiols its subsidiary, Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia. 
ARE VITAL 


TO THE CRUCIBLE 
OF FREEDOM 


Ui, WC’ THE CRUCIBLE” 


* | * GDrsluumenl by BROWN fez THE INDUSTRIES 
Conlzots by MINNEAPOLIS-HONFY WELL. 








| help defense 
and modernize 


your addressing 





ALL-FIBRE 
Typewriteable 
ADDRESS CARDS 


@ They are as durable as metal. 


@ They save 40% of the filing 
space required for other plates. 


@ They will print perfect ad- 
dresses on various thicknesses 
without adjustment. 


@ They are easily stenciled on an 
ordinary typewriter. 


Send for our catalog with complete 
information and address of our 
nearest branch office. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 






ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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out many details and that the RFC had 
“every imaginable difficulty about pat- 
ents” in dealing with American synthetic- 
rubber producers. All in all, he called the 
synthetic-rubber problem “a baby left on 
our doorstep, and it hadn’t been washed, 
if you know what I mean.” 


Magnesium 

The other object of Jones’ wrath was 
Sen. Berkeley L. Bunker, a Nevada Demo- 
crat serving his first term. In the Senate 
Bunker claimed that an agreement be- 
tween the Defense Plant Corp., which 
Jones chairmans, and Basic Magnesium, 
Inc. of Cleveland, for the construction 
and operation of a magnesium factory in 
Nevada was “so sinister as to indicate 
that some officials in our government are 
guilty of malfeasance.” Bunker asserted 
that the agreement permitted Basic Mag- 
nesium to make a 4,280 per cent profit on 
a $50,000 investment and that 42 execu- 
tives of the company were getting “ex- 
tortinate salaries.” 

Hinting at a libel suit should the charges 
be repeated outside the Senate, Jones re- 
torted that Bunker’s statements took “no 
courage to make under his cloak of im- 
munity.” He contended that the govern- 
ment’s interests were fully protected by 
the contract and said that the magnesium 
firm would receive only 2 per cent of the 
plant’s $70,000,000 cost for engineering 
plans, supervision, and the “know how.” 

Bunker at once replied that “we are 
only started” on the case, which is al- 
ready being investigated by the Truman 
committee. 


Pickle Barrelers 


Norden and Its Workers Win 
an ‘E’ for Bombsight Work 


The most discussed American military 
secret is undoubtedly the Norden bomb- 
sight. One of the most publicity-shy Amer- 
ican firms is Carl L. Norden, Inc., which 
makes the instrument. In spite of itself the 
Norden company got some publicity last 
week. In the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on April 10, WPB Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson, Under Secretary James JV. 
Forrestal, Rear Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, and 
other dignitaries attended a dinner at 
which the company was awarded the 
Navy’s “E” pennant and its employes 
received gold-star lapel pins. Both awards 
symbolize excellence in production. Like- 
wise they symbolize the farseeing vision 
of two men who have been quietly work- 
ing together ever since 1923. 

Carl L. Norden was born in Holland 61 
years ago and grew up in a more peaceful 
Java than the one where Flying Fortresses 
recently put his bombsight to good use. 
Since 1914 he has been a consultant with 
the United States Navy. Theodore H. 
Barth was born 48 years ago in New York 
and was a lieutenant colonel in the Army’s 
chemical-warfare division during the last 
war. The two met in 1920, became friends, 
and, in the basement of a Gramercy Park 
house where Barth used to live, Norden 
devised his bombsight. 

That was in 1923. Then, as now, Norden 











Gas Spare: This latest model of the cannon-firing Bell Airacobra, the 
P-39D, features a bomblike ausiliary fuel tank which can be dropped in 
flight after its gasoline has been used up. 
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regarded himself not as an inventor but 
as a “developer of ideas,” while Barth 
found he had the ability to translate those 
ideas “into mechanical equipment and pro- 
duction.” They formed a partnership which 
became the present firm, of which Barth is 
president and Norden is consultant. 

In the years since then Carl L. Norden, 
Inc, has had only one customer, the 
United States Navy. Even the Army buys 
the bombsights for its Fortresses through 
the Navy. And though Norden has de- 
veloped a plane catapult, arresting gears 
for aircraft carriers, a radio target plane— 
all used by the Navy, which has never 
rejected a Norden product—these are 
manufactured by other concerns, while the 
Norden firm concentrates on the bomb- 
sights, which it has been putting out on 
a war basis since 1935. Using certain parts 
made under subcontract by other manu- 
facturers, the sights are turned out in a 
factory in Manhattan and a big window- 
less plant recently built in Indianapolis. 

Though Herman Lang, a Norden em- 
ploye was recently sentenced to eighteen 
years in prison for dealing with the enemy, 
Barth laughs at his claims that he de- 
livered the sight to the Germans. Sights 
in shot-down Nazi planes, Barth says, are 
cumbersome and inaccurate, without “even 
the remotest suggestion of the function of 
the Norden sight.” 

Norden employes are proud of their 
work which they think bears the same re- 
lation to what is ordinarily known as pre- 
cision work as a Swiss watch bears to an 
alarm clock. They are equally proud of 
the company’s omnipresent Latin motto: 
“Cupa Fiat Melior Muriae: Per Norden 
Obibit.” 

Freely translated (with a nod to Buick) , 
the motto means: “When better pickle 
barrels are built, Norden will blow ’em up.” 
It grew out of a highly publicized Army 
test of the sight, in which Norden-equipped 
bombers laid their eggs smack on pickle 
barrels. Norden workers still complain that 
the test was incomplete: the bombardiers 
weren’t told which pickle to hit. 





Housing Shutdown 


The year 1942 will probably be the 
building industry’s busiest in history—and 
its most lopsided. The great majority of 
construction projects will be military and 
industrial. Only in war-work areas will 
there be much residential and other types 
of building. 

The first impetus to this trend was pro- 
vided by last October’s priorities ban on 
hew construction using critical materials, 
unless “necessary for direct national de- 
fense” or “essential to the health and 
safety of the people.” A new WPB order 
last week cut building-as-usual to a mere 
trickle. It prohibited nearly all new con- 
struction, along with the transfer of ma- 
terials without WPB authorization. Spe- 













































































-.-- OF COURSE THEY DO! 
THAT’S WHY THEY HAVE MADE 
OLD ANGUS ONE OF SCOTLAND’S 
LARGEST-SELLING WHISKIES. 


Americans, too, who know good 
Scotch, now “follow the Scots” in 
calling for this brand. Tonight, 
enjoy the delicious flavor, liqueur 
quality and noble character of 
this gentle-as-a-lamb Old Angus. 








OLD ANGUS BRAND « 8 PROOF « NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., N. Y. 





WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHI 








ins huge airplane factory, with its mile of length and 
many acres of floor space, is completely air conditioned, 
all refrigeration equipment for this being furnished by 
Worthington. It is one of the biggest jobs of its kind in 
the world. 


The very magnitude of this project makes it an unusual 
proving ground for design, equipment and installation. 
Every efficiency, every point of advantage, is projected 
here to such a gigantic scale as to be far more obvious 
than in installations of lesser proportions. 


The effectiveness of this installation, its operating effi- 
ciency and dependability, as well as its vitally important 
advantages to production, may be recdily checked by 
rightfully interested organizations. 


Worthington Engineers are at your service to show you 
how refrigeration and air conditioning will help you to 
make more of a better product, and to reduce your labor 
absence and turnover. 


WORTHINGTON 
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cifically, the order ruled that builders 
must have WPB permission to start resi- 
dential construction costing more than 
$500, agricultural construction costing 
more than $1,000, or other types—com- 
mercial, industrial, highway, utilities, etc, 
—costing $5,000 or more. It exempted 
maintenance and repair work. But projects 
already begun “are being carefully ex- 
amined by the WPB on an individual 
basis” and may be stopped “if the scarce 
materials to be used in them can be put 
to more effective use in the war program.” 

Thus the WPB dealt a severe blow to 
small residential contractors, who haven’t 
the resources to bid on big government- 
sponsored housing projects. Savings and 
loan companies will also suffer, although 
some may pool their funds to go after 
government contracts. And many an archi- 
tect will go idle, for much defense building 
is standardized. 

But the shutdown on nonessential home 
construction won’t necessarily bring a na- 
tionwide boom in real-estate values. In 
some communities other factors are push- 
ing prices down instead of up. Thus, the 
auto and tire curbs are sending suburban- 
ites in some sections, notably Boston and 
Chicago, back to the city where transpor- 
tation facilities are better. Elsewhere non- 
defense businesses have closed, families 
have moved away, and property values 
have slumped. 





Kemp for American 


With C. R. Smith resigning as president 
of American Airlines, Inc., to enter the 
Army (see page 32), American’s directors 
named A. N. Kemp to head up the biggest 
moneymaker of the nation’s air-transport 
industry. A member of the board for the 
past year, Kemp since 1935 has been 
president of the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of Los Angeles, which made 
him chairman and gave him a leave of 
absence to take the new post. 

Six feet tall, with graying sandy-red 
hair, and known to his friends as Ned, 
Kemp looks much younger than his 62 
years. He attended public school in Oak- 
land and later moved to London, where 
he got his first job with the Hong Kong- 
Shanghai Banking Corp. After returning 
to the United States in 1903 as a junior 
officer in that firm’s New York branch, 
he held important executive posts with 
several West Coast banking and utility 
concerns. Kemp had already retired to 
manage his substantial personal fortune 
when he was drafted six years ago to head 
Pacific Mutual, then on the brink of in- 
solvency. He reorganized the company and 
turned it into one of the fastest-growing 
concerns in the insurance field (NEws- 
WEEK, April 7, 1941). 

He takes on his new job at a time when 
American Airlines faces a major problem. 
This stems from the recent Civil Aeronau- 
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Kemp heads American Airlines 


tics Board order reducing the company’s 
mail rates retroactively to 1939 and pro- 
posing that the government recover $3,- 
815,856 “overpaid” on contract since then 
—a move that would wipe out practically 
all of the company’s $3,993,272 in total 
net income since 1934. Last week the CAB 
softened its attitude somewhat by reopen- 
ing hearings to give American an oppor- 
tunity to present additional evidence. One 
of the company’s arguments is that airlines 
need a surplus to make up for past deficits 
and to build up reserves for postwar re- 
adjustments. 


{ The War Department announced that 
the Air Service Command was taking over 
approximately one-fourth of the country’s 
329 commercial airliners for carrying mili- 
tary supplies and personnel. The planes 
will be operated by regular airline person- 
nel and maintained by the air-transport 
companies under contract to the Army. 

The main result for the flying public will 
be a reshuffling of schedules, with some 
remote, little-traveled routes dropped and 
local stops added to former express flights 
in order to utilize remaining equipment to 
the utmost. 





Week in Business 


Teacuer: Machine-tool makers cannot 
possibly turn out before the year end all 
the lathes, borers, and milling machines 
that American ordnance plants have or- 
dered. But Warner & Swasey, Cleveland 
turret-lathe manufacturer, believes the 
shortage can be partly overcome by speed- 
ing up ordnance output from existing ma- 
chines. For some time now it has been 
conducting in-plant training courses, teach- 
ing best procedures in more than 1,000 
metalworking factories. In these classes 
the most frequent questions have con- 
cerned grinding and setting the cutters, so 
(Continued on Page 55) 








































Tus machine stands idle part of each 
day, when it should be humming a vic- 
tory tune. 

It stands idle because its owners can’t* 
hire enough trained men to keep it oper- 
ating 24 hours a day. 

But it won’t be idle for long! 

This machine’s owners have made ar- 
rangements with the Cooperative Train- 
ing Division of the International 
Correspondence Schools to give inten- 
sive “short courses” to a group of em- 
ployees. Their program has been in effect 





for only a few weeks—but already it’s 
showing results. 

This machine’s owners are among the 
nearly 2300 concerns having current 
training arrangements with I.C.S. 
(Many of these programs have been in 
effect for 10, 20, even 35 years!) 

We’d like to send you the booklets, 
“‘Ways and Means” and “The Business 
of Building Men.” They , 
may throw new light on $ ‘= 
your own training prob- 4 = 
lems. Write today to: tuo 


International Correspondence 
Schools BOX 5371, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


OFFices in ALL LEADING CiTiEs In THE UNITED STATES, and Montreal e London e Sydney ¢ Wellington e Cairo 
Shanghai e H e Honolulu e Mexico City e Buencs Aires ¢ Manila e Cape Town « Bombay e Madrid 








Sign of a good 
place to work! 





Little things—like crisp, clean Aero 
Cups, for example—build good will 
among your employees. Good health, too 
—for Aero Paper Cups, used once and 
discarded, decrease the spread of time- 
wasting office colds. 

Aero Cups and their good 
looking metal or plastic dis- 
pensers are sure signs of a 
good place to work. 














Sample cups with full information sent 
on request. Address, Department 4 at 
the plant nearest you. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street Worcester, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 


U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Los Angeles 
Division, 2828 East. Twelfth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. . 
Divisions of 
United States Envelope Company 


CUPS 
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What Objectors to the Sales Tax Overlook 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Those who object to a consumers’ 
sales tax base their arguments for the 
most part upon three points: 


1—That it is regressive, that is, falls 
relatively most heavily upon those with 
low incomes; 


2—That those with low incomes can- 
not afford to pay more in taxes than at 
present—that they need all their in- 
come, and more, in order to maintain 
even a minimum standard of living; and 


$—That such a tax is “inflationary.” 


The first two of these points have 
considerable validity under normal cir- 
cumstances, but not at present; the last 
has no foundation at any time. The 
reasons for these conclusions are as 
follows: 


1—The consumers’ sales tax, taken 
by itself, is a regressive tax—one of the 
most regressive known. A 5 per cent 
sales tax upon all consumers’ purchases 
is equal to a 5 per cent income tax for 
those persons who have to spend all 
their income for the necessities of life, 
but amounts to only a fraction of this 
for those who don’t spend all their in- 
come for such purposes. But if more 
than an equivalent proportion of the 
income of the latter groups is taken 
from them by other taxes, the fact that 
a sales tax is regressive is no longer of 
importance. ; 

That is, we must look at the tax 
system as a unit, and only when the 
total tax bill of the various income 
groups shows a relatively heavier burden 
upon those with low incomes may we 
properly object to a particular tax be- 
cause it is regressive. In the United 
States today, with the progression of 
income-tax rates, to say nothing of the 
proposed rates, the imposition of a 
consumers’ sales tax would not make 
our tax system as a whole regressive. A 
5 to 10 per cent rate—which is the 
range most frequently suggested for a 
sales tax—would not even come close to 
having this result. 


2—The second point mentioned—that 
those in the lower-income groups can- 
not pay more in taxes than at present 
without impairing their standard of liv- 
ing—is' true only within limits. If a 
person has only enough income to pro- 
vide him with the bare necessities, or 
perhaps a little more, and his income 


does not go up, it is obvious that an 
increase of taxes will undermine his 
scale of living. 

But this is not the situation in the 
case of millions of persons in the United 
States today who pay no income tax. 
These millions—they include a sub- 
stantial proportion of our wage earners 
and farmers—are enjoying increased in- 
comes as a result of the war. To main- 
tain that such persons cannot afford to 
pay more taxes is not just an argument 
that we must not undermine their scale 
of living; it is an argument that these 
persons should be enabled to improve 
their standard of living as a result of the 
war. Even the most rabid social re- 
former, if he will stop to think, must 
recognize that, regardless of how much 
we would like to see such improvement, 
we cannot afford it at present. 


8—The final point mentioned—that 
a consumers’ sales tax is “inflationary” 
—needs little attention. A manufactur- 
ers’ sales tax normally is added to the 
selling price of commodities, and so may 
be considered “inflationary.” But this 
is not true of a consumers’ sales tax— 
which is the type of sales tax that Con- 
gress has under consideration. In this 
case the tax is paid by the final con- 
sumer of a commodity, and hence there 
is no possibility of its being passed 
along to someone else through higher 
prices. It is completely erroneous, there- 
fore, to speak of such a tax as “infla- 
tionary.” It would be more accurate to § 
characterize it as “deflationary,” be- 
cause with such a tax fewer commodities 
will be bought and their prices will tend 
to fall. 


In summary, to repeat, none of the 
three main arguments of the opponents 
of a consumers’ sales tax holds water 
under present conditions. No one, of 
course, can contemplate with pleasure 
the imposition of heavier taxes upon 
those with low incomes. But unfortu- 
nately that is not the choice which faces 
us today. We need every possible dollar 
of revenue that we can raise. That 
means more taxes all along the line. No 
class and no group can be exempt. And 
that means either a sales tax or a with- 
holding tax, or both. There is no other 
feasible means for reaching those who 
receive the lower half of our national 
income. 
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(Continued from Page 53) 
W&S is now offering a special course on 
this subject alone. Lecturers visit plants 
free of charge and explain the best meth- 
ods with models and charts. An important 
feature of the instruction is a sound movie 
which shows at 1/100 of actual speed just 
what happens. when the cutter is right 
and the damage that may result when it 
is set wrong or is poorly ground. 


TwenTIETH CentTuRY: Wendell L. Will- 
kie was elected chairman of the Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Co. to fill the post left 
vacant since Joseph M. Schenk was con- 
victed of income-tax fraud a year ago. 
Willkie’s law firm will be special counsel 
for the company, but he himself will not 
“perform any executive duties or be ac- 
tively connected with the operation of the 
company.” The real work will be in the 
hands of Spyros P. Skouras, president of 
the National Theaters, who succeeds the 
late Sidney R. Kent. 


Presupice: Ten war-contract holders in 
the Chicago and Milwaukee areas were 
ordered by the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice to stop dis- 
criminating against workers because of 
race or religion. The firms, Stewart-War- 
ner, Buick, Bearse, Simpson, Studebaker, 
Nordberg, A. O. Smith, Heil, Allis- 
Chalmers, and Harnischfeger, hold mil- 
lions of dollars of government contracts. 
They were told to give written notice that 
they “will accept applications . . . with- 
out regard to race, color, creed, or national 
origin.” If the companies continue to re- 
fuse to hire Jews or Negroes, they will be 
guilty of contract violation and will be 
fined. Allis-Chalmers denied the charges 
immediately, and asserted that it be- 
lieved itself the largest single employer of 
Negroes in Wisconsin. “The ratio of our 
Negro employes is substantially the same 
as that of the Negro to the Milwaukee 
County population,” an official protested. 
Several other companies had repudiated 
the accusations during the hearings. 


GM Triau: The United States District 
Court directed eight present or former ex- 
ecutives of the General Motors Corp. to 
pay back to the firm $4,348,044, plus about 
$2,000,000 in interest. In a suit brought 
by three minority stockholders, the court 
found that the officials had improperly 
managed bonus funds, wasted corporate 
assets, and made unauthorized distribu- 
tion of stock. 


Farewetis: Bonbright & Co., invest- 
ment-banking house, will suspend opera- 
tions on April 30 for the duration. The ma- 
jority of the partners and many of the 26 
employes are taking up war activities . . . 
Three years ago the New York Curb Ex- 
change elected George P. Rea as its first 
paid president. The former Honolulu 
banker last week announced that he was 
retiring June 30, presumably to enter 
some phase of war work. 








Down ten, twelve, even fifteen thou- 


sand feet through sand, rock, subter- 
ranean rivers and gas pockets, men 
drill for Nature’s treasure—the oil that 


makes America’s air power possible. 


They need courage, resourcefulness— 
and a highly specialized assortment of 
tools and equipment. Vitally important 
is the strongest, toughest rubber hose 
ever built. 


For under pressures of hundreds and 
sometimes thousands of pounds, mud 
must be forced down through the hol- 
low drill pipe to the turning bit. At the 
bottom it flushes away the cuttings, 
and on its way back it plasters up 
the walls of the hole and seals out un- 
wanted water and gas. 
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At the start of this high pressure sys- 
tem a flexible connection is required. 
That's the hose. So strong must this hose 
be it has imbedded in its wall, layers 
of high tensile steel wire, especially 
woven and carefully balanced to resist 


terrific pressures and pulsations. 


Perfected by HEWITT technicians in 
cooperation with petroleum engineers 
and drilling operators, this hose helps 
to “Keep ‘em Flying.” Like its brothers 
in the HEWITT family that unload tank 
cars and tank trucks, and refuel the 
mobile equipment and the aircraft of 
our Armed Forces, it is an industrial 


rubber product...essential to the effi- 





ciency of industry in war and peace. 
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Nostalgia on Jacobs Beach: Fight Club’s End 
Raises the Ghosts of Famous Bygone Battles 


You walked up the dim stairway and 
shelled out a quarter to the character 
behind the rickety table at the top. If you 
were a follower of fistiana, a pundit of 
punch—and what were you doing at the 
Pioneer Gym of an afternoon if you 
weren’t?—the coin brought hours of quiet, 
contemplative enjoyment. . 

A rambling two-story brick building on 
West 44th Street, New York, the Pioneer 
was dingy as only an exclusively mascu- 
line place can be. Stenches of stale sweat 
and staler cigar smoke fought vainly for 
recognition, then clung exhaustedly to the 
walls of the huge, drafty room. Inside its 


three rings, fighters of all weights and col- 
ors jabbed, clinched, snorted and, between 
rounds, spat on the floor. Outside the en- 
closures a parade of pugs went solemnly 
through their exercises—skipping rope, 
mayheming the punching bags, pawing 
the air at invisible opponents. The fa- 
mous, the infamous, and the never-to-be- 
either of the ring trained there. 

The Pioneer was redolent of larceny and 
old leather—the former furnished by a 
line of hawklike maragers along one wall. 
There they gathered to watch their chat- 
tels train, swap lies with one another and 
the press, and try to steal each other’s 
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So Long, Pal: The former Mrs. Jock Whitney plants a parting kiss 
on the damp nose of The Bear, one of 64 hunters and show horses auc- 
tioned off April 11 at the Middleburg, Va., Hunt Races. 


fighters in an absent-minded manner that 
bespoke long practice in the art. Out front 
on wooden benches the seedy-looking cash 
customers yawned, dozed, and wondered 
whether Butch McGonnigle’s left was as 
bad as it looked, and where they were go- 
ing to mooch the price of. the next meal. 

The origin of the Pioneer is fogged by 
antiquity, but one and all agree it must 
have been ancient indeed to have collected 
so much grime. Early in its career it was 
Wendell’s Opera House. Then around 1910 
it was taken over by Tom O’Rourke, a 
speculator in cauliflower who made a 
specialty of importing British fighters. 
O’Rourke turned the erstwhile citadel of 
scientific screaming into the National 
Sporting Club, one of a rash of like insti- 
tutions all over town. Those were the days 
of Jack Johnson and the White. Hopes, 
and much White Hope activity— 
which was feverish but vain—revolved 
around O’Rourke’s place. 

It was there that Al Palzer surprised 
the fight world by knocking out Bom- 
bardier Wells, the heavyweight champion 
of England. It was there also that a big 
strong boy named Victor McLaglen was 
kayoed by Sailor White, thereby heading 
him for Hollywood, and Gunboat Smith 
shellacked George Rodel, James Joy John- 
ston’s bogus Boer. But Dumb Dan Mor- 
gan, the old-time fight manager who still 
haunts Jacobs Beach and will outtalk all 
comers 36 hours a day, thinks the great- 
est battle ever staged at the Pioneer was 
between lightweight champion Ad Wol- 
gast and a Morgan property named 
Knockout Brown, in 1911. “In the second 
round,” says Morgan, “my Dutchman, 
Brown, knocks Wolgast into the ropes. 
With Wolgast helpless, Brown turns to me 
and says: ‘Vat’ll I do now, Morgan?’ I 
threw a water sponge at him. The fight 
went the full ten rounds. It was a no- 
decision affair.” 

Approaching the 1920s the Pioneer 
went through a period of gentility, when 
the ring ropes were covered with red 
plush, the ring posts sprouted gold knobs, 
and only gentlemen in evening dress were 
admitted to watch the fights. But the club 
had seen its best days and-soon it subsided 
to a training gym. 

Last week the more ancient denizens 
of Cauliflower Alley mourned the passing 
of a memorable landmark. The old Pioneer 
is coming down and an office building will 
replace it. Most of the picturesque clientele 
is moving north two blocks to the repul- 
sively new, spic-and-span Roxy A. C. 





Northbound Nags 


Birds..and bangtails alike moved north 
last fortnight. Nature lovers took to the 
woods to greet their feathered pals, but 
Two-Buck Bill and his myriad cousins 
dashed bleating to Bowie, Jamaica, Keene- 
land, Havre de Grace, and Narragansctt 
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To Protect against Terror of Bomb 


Flare or the Costliness of Wasted Time ! 











ARE YOUR VITAL RECORDS 
REALLY SAFE FROM FIRE? 
Check your vaule door now. If it isn’t labeled, 
st cannot be relied upon for dependable fire 
protection! Important records, plans, speci- 
fications, etc., may be virtually unprotected 
in an old style vault. That is why we welcome 
an opportunity to analyze your present fire 
hazard and tell you more about DIEBOLD 
modern vault and file storage room doors. 
These doors are labeled for 12, 1, 2, 4 and 
6 hours fire resistance. Call or write us today. 


METHODS EQUIPMENT ¢ SAFES » MONEY CHESTS « ELECTRIC 
REKORDESK SAFES ¢ BANK VAULTS ¢ OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
xwewe Ke 
Offices in: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cleveland, Boston, St. Paul-Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh, St. Lovis * Dealers in other Principal Cities 


DIEBOLD BUSINESS TOOLS PROTECT AND HOUSE AMERICA’S WEALTH AND RECORDS 


The shrill, terrifying whistle of a falling bomb...the skulking saboteur working 
in the dark .. . the careless flick of a smouldering cigarette . . . these, and any of 
a score of other “Acts” may cause devastating fire. But, no matter how it starts, 
fire is a dangerous hazard to invaluable records. Unfortunately, even insurance 
cannot replace such records when once destroyed. 


For over 80 years Diebold has been a leader in supplying America with “pre- 
ventive insurance”—fire-resistive vault doors labeled to withstand intense heat; 
fire-and-bandit-resistive safes and chests for office, store or home; and the famous 
Electric Rekordesk Safes that open and close at a touch of a button. Diebold 
recently has broadened its business service, and now the Cardineer Rotary File, 
Reveldex, Reference Panels, Visible Files, office forms and other business equip- 
ment help America do more work, at greater speed and at less cost. 


While protective equipment against fire is vital, most of our energy in Diebold 
plants is directed toward war production—in turning out armor plate to 
protect fearless American and allied airplane pilots—in producing still more 
armor plate for countless tanks and guns for use all over the world. 


Diebold’s Methods Department is ready to aid you in solving problems of record- 
processing or protection. To speed up work—to increase efficiency —to secure 
greatest protection and to add to the profit side of the ledger — consult Diebold. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. « General Offices: Canton, Ohio 


DIEBOLD 
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for their seasonal shearing. Needless to 
say, what with bad weather and resultant 
form upsets, they got it. 


KEENELAND: The Phoenix Handicap, big 
attraction of thé April 9 opening day in 
the Bluegrass country, saw Whirlaway in 
his first start as a four-year-old. Devil 
Diver, a rising Kentucky Derby prospect, 
beat last year’s champ by a head—but 
with a 17-pound weight advantage over 6 
furlongs. 


Jamaica: Anticipating the usual police 
drive, the bookmakers took cover with the 
opening of the New York season. But as 
it turned out, the cops themselves were 
targets of investigation (see page 32) 
Jamaica opened April 9 with striking pari- 
mutuel clerks picketing the track in a 
driving snowstorm; Potranco, an 11-1 out- 
sider, sloshed to victory in the Paumonok 
Handicap. Caswell Adams of The New 
York Herald Tribune wisecracked: “It 
wouldn’t have surprised any soul in the 
joint if out of the snow and murk at the 
head of the stretch had come Prancer, 
Vixen, Comet, and all those other cele- 
brated horned beasts of S. Claus’ stable.” 
Two days later, when things had cleared 
a bit, Apache thundered his claim to 
Derby consideration by capturing the Ex- 
perimental Handicap. 





Master of the Masters 


In 1927 two 15-year-old boys battled it 
out for the caddy championship of the 
Glen Garden Club in Fort Worth, Texas. 
The kid named Byron Nelson beat his 
rival, Ben Hogan, thereby winning a new 
midiron. This Monday, in the Masters 
tournament at Augusta, Ga.—crowning 
event of the winter circuit—history re- 
peated itself. 

As brilliant a crew of golfers as ever 
sank a 30-foot putt teed off at the opening 
of the tourney April 9. At the close of the 
first day it was Horton Smith and Paul 
Runyan in the lead with sizzling 67s. Fri- 
day’s shooting saw Nelson take command 
with a record 135 for the 36 holes. 
Saturday he held on, with a 207 for the 
three rounds. Behind him was Hogan 
with 210. 

The final looked like a breeze for Nelson, 
Hogan finished with a 280, and Lord Byron 
was booming down the last three holes, 
needing only par on each for a title-win- 
ning 279. But a trap on the seventeenth 
hole was his downfall. He lost a stroke 
there and shot the eighteenth in par for 
a tie, necessitating a playoff the next day. 

Nelson began the duel shakily. He lost 
two strokes on the first hole and another 
on the fourth, though he got back two of 
them on the sixth. But it was the long 
eighth that really decided the match. A dis- 
consolate Hogan watched his rival blast 
out an eagle three and go one stroke 
ahead, then play impeccable golf to hold 
that margin to the end. 


EDUCATION 


Wrens of Wisconsin 


An adjunct of the British Navy, the 
Women’s Royal Naval Service rates as the 
most popular feminine wartime auxiliary 
in England. Trig in their navy blue uni- 
forms, more than 13,000 Wrens aged 18 
to 50 serve at two-thirds the pay of the 
men they replace as typists, decoders, dis- 





patch riders, truck drivers, cooks, and 
stewards. Of those who volunteer for sery- 
ice overseas, more than 50 have come to 
Washington since last June to clerk for 
the British Admiralty delegation. 

Last. week end half a dozen Washington 
Wrens took time off for a glimpse of Amer- 
ican college life. They were guests of the 
University of Wisconsin’s all-male dra- 
matic society, the Haresfoot Club, whose 
motto is “All Our Girls Are Men, Yet 
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College for Co-ed Cops: The division of public-service training 
at the College of the City of New York last February opened a two-year 
course for prospective policewomen. Ten girls enrolled so as to be better 
fitted to take the civil-service exams for the $2,000-a-year jobs. Second- 
year training will include gunwork, jujitsu, law, and detection, but right 
now the girls are concentrating on léapfrog and rope ladders. A shower 
thanicfully winds up the strenuous gym workout. 


















A PROBLEM LANDED 





IN THE LAP OF 


GLASS RESEARCH 


High above the clouds the world is different. The 
sun shines brighter and burns deeper, even at tem- 
peratures far below zero. 

Herein lay a problem for glass research: To 
protect the eyes and faces of high-flying pilots and 
crews from sunburn. To develop a glass that keeps 
ultraviolet light from pouring through cockpit and 
turret windows. Yet to do this without keeping out 
light for vision. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford answered this problem by 
perfecting a special formula glass, a Golden Plate 
Glass, that stops more than 95 per cent of the sun’s 
ultraviolet rays without impairing visibility or light 
transmission. No more sunburned eyes and faces 
when planes are equipped with Libbey -Owens-Ford 
Golden Glass! 

This is one of many ways that Libbey -Owens-Ford 
flat glass products and research are solving present- 


LIBBEY: Owens: Forp 


day problems. Of vital import is the way in which 
glass is serving industry as a replacement material. 


Consider these facts about glass: 


It has many qualities not found in combination in 
any other material. It can be made transparent, 
translucent or opaque. It can be polished or coated. 
Its surfaces are enduring and acid-resisting. It is a 
nonconductor of electricity. It can be made strong, 
highly resistant to impact, and to thermal shock. 
It can be color-clear or colorful. And it has a wide 
range of other physical and chemical properties 
that fit it for use for many special purposes. 
Chances are, there is a Libbey:Owens-Ford flat 
glass product that will meet your requirements. If 
not, Libbey-Owens-Ford research is at your service, 
ready to work on your problem. Libbey -Owens:Ford 
Glass Company, 1311 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Everyone’s a Lady,” and whose past mem- 
bers include ex-ambassador to Russia Jo- 
seph E. Davies and the movie actors Don 
Ameche and Fredric March. 

Enterprising Haresfoot men first wooed 

the Wrens en masse by sending them a 
huge heart-shaped Wisconsin cheese on 
St. Valentine’s Day. Then, mindful of the 
university’s military ball on April 10, they 
launched negotiations for a personal visit. 
Admiralty officials used the yardstick of 
charm and availability and chose Eliza- 
beth Gibson, Angela Long, Margery Tre- 
hern, Jocelyn Davis, and Jill Pertwee—all 
under 23, and led by Second Officer Meda 
Mackeown, a veteran Wren of the last 
war. - 
By the time the Wrens arrived in Mad- 
ison last Friday, the Haresfoot stunt had 
turned into an all-Wisconsin event. The 
reception committee included Gov. Jul- 
ius P. Heil, Madison’s Mayor James R. 
Law, student leaders, and members of 
Scabbard and Blade, military fraternity, 
who formed a saber arch for the newcom- 
ers. The English girls then broadcast over 
station WHA, toured sororities and wom- 
en’s dorms, and in the evening attended 
the military ball that started things roll- 
ing. 

The rest of the week end proved just as 
crowded. The sextet went to classes, 
looked over the campus and city, lunched 
at a fraternity house, and saw the Wiscon- 
sin Players perform. Early Sunday they 
entrained for Washington. 

For its part, the Haresfoot Club ex- 
plained that it had issued the invitation 
not only to show the Wrens a pleasant 
time but to “spur student war effort on the 
campus and bind friendship between the 
youth of England and the youth of the 
Middle West.” 





RADIO 


Radio Warpath 


Decked in gay red shirt and with braid- 
ed hair reaching to his belt, the chief 
stomped his feet to the thump of tom- 
toms and led his tribesmen in haunting 
chants. They sang the raiding songs of 
their ancestors, brought up to date with 
references to Pearl Harbor, the Philip- 
pines, and Japan. They swung into an old- 
time scalping song, working in new phrases 
to pour gleeful ridicule upon the Nipponese 
and Nazis. “These short-haired Germans 
make poor scalps,” they chanted in Co- 
manche. In another part of the song they 
intoned: “The boastful Japanese will run 
crying with outstretched arms and fall 
down screaming.” 

Then, in terse Comanche words, the 
chief harangued the warriors with the sa- 
cred battle creeds of their forefathers. 
“Poi aimgeetan tau” (Have faith, if you 
fall on the field do not scream for help) , he 
counseled. “Yadel gji ti a gee toma” 
(Fight like a chief; never give up nor 
shun death). 

The chief did all this war whooping not 
at a tribal powwow but in a radio program 
last week. It marked the first anniversary 
of an Indians for Indians broadcast over 
the University of Oklahoma’s station 
WNAD, heard by an estimated 75,000 
redskins. The chief was Albert Attocknie, 
assisted by four comrades—May Wau- 
qua, Ada To-ah’-ty, Joe Attocknie, and 
Stewart Kline-ke-lee. 

Sixty-three years old and a full-blooded 
Comanche, Chief Attocknie could boast 
that many of Oklahoma’s 150,000 Indians 
—about a fourth of the nation’s total—al- 
ready were in uniform, ready to follow the 








Redskin radiomen: Chief Albert Attocknie (left) and Kesh-ke-Kosh 


old precepts. His own people have 37 
tribesmen training as a special unit with 
the Army Signal Corps, their value for 
such work lying in the fact that Comanche 
language, unlike a code, cannot be deci- 
phered in tapped communications. 

While the old Comanche brave stole the 
show with his fuss and feathers, another 
Indian chief came in for special recogni- 
tion. He was Chief Kesh-ke-Kosh, witty, 
glib-talking head of the Sac and Fox 
tribes. A retired merchant whose English 
name is Don Whistler, the chief started 
the Indians for Indians show and has been 
its sole director, manager, and writer. 
Henceforth, the program will be keyed to 
the war effort, aimed at bolstering the 
fighting spirit of the red men. “Truly,” 
Kesh-ke-Kosh says, “the Indians are on 
the warpath today.” 





Upholsterer’s Operetta 


Owned by Col. Robert R. McCormick 
and named after his Chicago Tribune’s 
slogan the “World’s Greatest Newspaper,” 
station WGN has aspired for years to be 
the “World’s Greatest Radio Station.” To 
this end, it has presented a number of 
program novelties. Chief among them is 
The Chicago Theater of the Air, a 75-min- 
ute program of streamlined operas and 
operettas broadcast over Mutual on Sat- 
urday nights. 

Last fall the theater’s producers invited 
professional and amateur composers to 
compete in a $10,500 quest for a Great 
American Operetta. Out of 2,322 entries 
received, three scores were selected and 
awarded $1,000 apiece. Last month WGN 
broadcast the trio on successive Saturday 
nights and asked the public to pick the 
best and give it a name. And last Saturday 
night the winner, worth $5,000, was aired 
in a gala program at the Chicago Civic 
Opera House. 

Named “Mister Mozart,” by Mrs. Ethel 
Riggs of Wichita, Kan., who got a side 
prize of $2,000, the Great American Oper- 
etta was written by Ross Hastings, a 27- 
year-old Los Angeles amateur, who works 
in an upholstery shop by day and in a 
theater as usher by night. Hastings worked 
on the score three years from midnight to 
$3 am., his wife, Louise helping him with 
the libretto, and brewing coffee to keep him 
awake. Their operetta is laid in a Broad- 
way theater, where during rehearsals a 
young pianist and his girl friend, a singer, 
write a tune that becomes a national fa- 
vorite.” The pianist isn’t satisfied, how- 
ever, and when he complains he should be 
writing high-brow music his colleagues 
heckle him with: “Aw right, Mr. Mozart.” 

The lead parts were sung by Marion 
Claire, soprano prima donna of the Theater 
of the Air, and the handsome young tenor 
and.actor Allan Jones. It was the last per- 
formance of the theater’s season, which 
began Oct. 4. 
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FAMOUS LIFE LINES 
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a ICELAND, pivot point of our a THIS HALF TRAC PERSONNEL 

ie life line of North Atlantic CARRIER’S life lines, its oil lines, 

In- bases, is swept by hundred-mile fuel lines and hydraulic brake 

nd gales such as this which caused tubes, are made of Bundy Tub- 

at- a United States supply ship to ing, standard in war, as in | 

drag its anchor in the mountainous peace, for strength, ductility and re- 

aa seas off the rocky coast. sistance to vibration fatigue. 
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eat ’ g 
ies International 
ind a day brings new uses for Bundy Tubing in mili- fuel and hydraulic lines for tandem rollers for the 
‘i tary and naval equipment. As army experts Engineers—these are just a few examples of Bundy 
ed develop new types of military vehicles, the automotive contributions to every branch of the service. 
lay _—— ee turns to Bundy for brake tubes, Wherever fuel or lubricants must be carried, wher- 
red a ee ever vacuums are necessary or hydraulic pressure is 
bic The Ordnance Department needs magnesium para- _‘transmitted—there you will find Bundy Tubing, se- 
hel chute flares—Bundy Tubing is selectedforshaderibsup- _lected for its strength, its ductility and its resistance 
‘de ports. The Air Corps, Quartermaster Corps and Marine to vibration fatigue. And in hundreds of mechanical 
m8 Corps order hundreds of thousands of expeditionary and structural applications, where light weight and 
97- asoline cans—Bundy furnishes the air vent tubes. strength are essential, Bundy Tubing is a first choice. 
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rks Mechanical parts for lamps for the Medical Corps; If your war orders require tubing in or near Bundy’s 
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sad fuel and lubrication lines for Diesel engines for small sizes, you should have the complete Bundy story. 
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yer- BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, BUNDY ELECTRICWELD steel BUNDY ‘‘ TRIPLE-PURPOSE’’ MONEL 
ich hydrogen-brazed, copper-coated inside tubing. Single-walled — butt tubing. Double-walled, rolled from two 










































and outside. From Capillary sizes up to 
and including 4," 0. D. This double- 
walled type is also available in steel, 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. 





nished tin-coated outside if 
desired. Available in sizes up 
to and including 5" O. D. 


led. Also fur- strips, joints opposite, welded into a solid 
wall. Available in all Monel, Monel inside 
—steel outside, and Monel outside—steel 


inside. Sizes up to and including §4"O. D. 

















: Office efficiency is extremely important in increasing the production 
F of materials in war time, and “Defender” wood files help solve the 
problem of speeding up business routine during this emergency. 


These modern Globe-Wernicke filing cabinets combine the charm and 
i beauty of wood with the newest and best mechanical features. . . in- 
i cluding the patented *Tri-Guard (3-rod) principle . . . assures faster 
filing and finding with greater accuracy and less work. 


See them at your local Globe-Wernicke dealer . . . or write direct to us. 


: “Defender” wood filing cabinets are available in 
2, 3 and 4 drawer, letter and legal sizes .. . beau- 
tiful genuine walnut, mahogany and oak finishes. 




















THE NEW ‘*TRI-GUARD WAY 
Guides slide on three rods that support 
as well as index contents of drawer. 
Contents cannot slump _. indexing is 
always visible . . . easy to file and find. 
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D stands for DELIGHTFUL 


go 


~..and “delightful” aptly describes 


86 PROOF 


| N i 
| “ ~ You'll detect the de- 
4 a, lightful difference — 
with your first sip of > 
this light-bodied, nectar-like rum from 






/ Product of 
tropical Puerto Rico. Use it in your next DESTILERIA 
Cuba Libre or Old-Fashioned! . . . For SERRALLES, INC. 


cocktails, use White Label; for tall drinks, winter 
Gold Label. | (isa VA» 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Angina From Gallstones 


Since a cardiac patient naturally ex. 
pects to have something done for his ail. 
ing heart, he’d probably raise a skeptical 
eyebrow when his specialist recommended 
a gall-bladder operation instead. The suf. 
ferer’s doubts might have faded if he had 
attended last week’s Cleveland meeting of 
the American Surgical Association and 
heard Drs. I. S. Ravdin and H. P. Royster 
of the University of Pennsylvania an. 
nounce spectacular success with just such 
a procedure. 

Their prize case was K. T., a 45-year-old 
woman stricken by recurrent attacks of 
angina pectoris, one of the most agonizing 
pains in human experience. Sharp pangs 
starting in her chest and radiating to the 
left shoulder had reduced the patient to 
semi-invalidism. Doctors had blamed the 
condition entirely on cardiac blood ves- 
sels abnormally constricted from harden- 
ing of the arteries. 

One day the woman complained of ab- 
dominal distress in addition to her heart 
pangs. Exploratory surgery revealed her 
gall bladder to be full of stones. Removal 
of the diseased organ, stones and all, elimi- 
nated not only the abdominal pains but 
the angina pectoris as well. K. T. could 
walk about freely without fearing that 
slight exertion would stop her in her 
tracks with one of the dreaded, nerve- 
searing attacks. Drs. Ravdin and Royster 
also described how they relieved another 
similarly ailing woman by operating on 
the common bile duct, a channel leading 
from the liver to the small intestines. 

The physicians emphasized that only 
certain cardiac sufferers can trace their 
angina to ailing organs in the intestinal 
region, but asserted that the possibility of 
such a condition is well worth exploring. 





Right Dress 


Veterans of the last war may cherish 
their old uniforms as symbols or souvenirs 
now, but in 1917-18 they had little af- 
fection for the garments. The color was 
often uneven and they were prone to 
shrink. Thanks to research begun in peace- 
time and still going on, the soldier of 1942 
is far better off. His uniform is pre-shunk 
—insurance against recurrence of the mi- 
nor catastrophes that befell doughboys 
who scrubbed their clothes in rivers and 
ponds near AEF quarters in: France. And 
American dyes are better than they were 

_ 25 years ago, when Germany had a prac- 
- tical monopoly on the world’s dye it 
dustry. 

Despite such improvements, the search 
for still better uniforms for both Army 
and Navy continues, Leading it are such 
service experts as Maj. Gen. E. B. Greg- 
ory, head of the Army Quartermaster 
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Corps; Col. Vere Painter of the Quarter- 
master Depot in Philadelphia; Rear Ad- 
miral Randall Jacobs of the Navy Bureau 
of Navigation in Washington, and Comdr. 
Charles D. Kirk, executive officer of the 
ox Brooklyn Naval Depot. Last week they re- 
-ail- ported the following salient facts about 








~ the armed forces’ clothing: 
a 
= Hor Weatuer: Should tropical fighters 


had wear shorts during actual combat? The 
2 of Navy says no, citing its experience at 


and Pearl Harbor. Many sailors who wore 
ster shorts and short-sleeved shirts on Dec. 7 
“an. (a had searing powder-flash burns on the ex- 
such posed parts of their skin. If covered, these 


areas would have been only slightly af- 
r-old fected. 
s of Hence Navy men in Hawaii are already 
izing equipped with long pants and sleeves for 
angs actual fighting, although shorts are pre- 
) the fered for noncombatant comfort. The 
it to British Navy has also had flash-burn 
the trouble with shorts but hasn’t yet issued 


ves- official orders on the subject. 
den- The Army hasn’t yet settled its shorts 
policy. Some authorities favor bare legs 
 ab- and consider the comfort factor all-im- 
eart portant, while the opposition emphasizes 
her that the danger of infected scratches and 
oval insect bites outweighs the value of extra 
limi- coolness. But there is general agreement, 
but probably based on Libyan experience, that 
ould shorts are satisfactory for desert warfare. 
that 


Sartors IN Kuaxt: Although khaki is 


her now regulation for officers’ warm-weather 
= and general work uniforms, enlisted men 
vane have had to improvise. During the 1940 
other war games in the Caribbean, the white 
vl uniforms made easy targets of landing 
os parties and men on deck. The sailors then 
aa camouflaged themselves by soaking their 
ried oldest whites in kettles of coffee. Now they 
tinal dunk their duds in specially provided 
nie” khaki dye—a dodge so successful that the 
: Navy may finally shelve a plan to order 
5 outfits dyed khaki in the first place. 
Boots: Up to four months ago, the 
Quartermasters Corps—figuring on a 
: 1500,000-man army—had purchased 16,- 
ierish 000,000 pairs of shoes in eighteen varie- 
tee ties* and more than 140 sizes and widths 
e af- 


e-. At that time troops had already worn out 
was about 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 pairs. In nor- 


eto mal Army-camp training, the average pair 
—. of service shoes lasts five to seven months. 
by How much this life span falls in the field 
nun isnt officially known, but during practice 
Roi maneuvers some infantry soldiers on long 


ee daily marches wore out a pair of the 
= F Armmy’s best shoes in ten days. The latest 
| step to lengthen the life of footwear is a 











bo “carbon tap” sole made of black carbon 
ie and crude and reclaimed rubber. Sewed 
. and nailed to a regular leather sole, it 
aa will increase the shoe bottoms’ lasting 
eT powers two to five times. 

Army 

such *The rough leather, hob-nailed brogan known 
Greg- to all 1917-18 veterans has so far not emerged 
raster or this war, 
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In plants and factories all over the 
nation a new, finer kind of light is 
helping skilled American workers 
build more tanks and guns and planes 
—faster! Better, brighter fluorescent 
light reduces fatigue, makes sustained 
precision work easier. Skilled hands 
work faster with greater accuracy. 
Westinghouse research has contrib- 
uted many of the engineering 
refinements that bring fluorescent 
lamps to their present high efficiency. 





Westinghouse lamp manufacturing 
experience has made this modern 
lighting dependable and economical. 


For increased production, greater 
accuracy in workmanship, less fatigue 
for workers, let Westinghouse Mazda 
fluorescent lamps keep your fluores- 
cent lighting at peak efficiency. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, Lamp Division, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Westinghouse 


MAZDA FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


Better Light Builds 
America’s Might 
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Burst of Song about the Colonel 


489 PIANOS 


and the Boston paper 


It was the Colonel who first waxed lyrical about it. 
Then thousands of new soldiers began to sing. 


Lieut.-Col. G asked two Boston newspapers (one 
A. M.—one P. M.) to help him locate a raft of gift- 
pianos for New England forts and camps—says he 
got a dozen or so addresses from the "other paper" 
but, "our 489 PIANOS came from the astonishing and 


immediate response of people who read The Boston 
Post.” 





Now it's a legend in the First Corps Area (military 
lingo for the whole N. E. market) that, for getting 


results, THE NEWSPAPER in Boston is the good old 


Boston Post. Use this responsiveness as a matchless 
ingredient for advertising. 


She Boston Post 


THE NEWSPAPER 
in New England 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES—KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


P. ° than any other New England newspaper, 
Posttnyjot —Boston's 30-mile morning or ‘evening. (A.B.C. average 

metropolitan area 376,622 families). Reader interest, respect, 
is a “morning paper market." Day after responsiveness—and more of it! To make 
day, for 36 consecutive years, The Boston friends, hold markets, move merchandise, 


Post has earned and served more readers ~ use this EXTRA POWER of The Boston Post. 
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Birth of a Ballerina 


The young dancer, a small dark girl jp 
a yellow mutton-leg dress, came upon the 
broad stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, bowed, and wept. 
Waves of applause engulfed her and shouts 
of “Bravo, Kaye!” resounded about her. 
As the audience and Nora Kaye both 
knew, that night of April 8, a ballerina 
was born. 

The magnificent new production jn 
which she had just starred, Antony Tudor’; 
“Pillar of Fire,” is the hit of a three-week 
spring season shared by the Ballet Thea- 
ter and the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo,* 
A tensely dramatic piece set to the music 
of Arnold Schénberg’s “Verklarte Nacht,” 
it recounts the emotional turmoil of a girl 
who, unable to attract the man she loves, 
gives herself in desperation to one she does 
not love. The role of the girl, technically 
and dramatically one of the most difficult 
in the ballet repertory, fits Nora Kaye 
just as though it had been written espe- 
cially for her. 

This American girl thus bears out the 
Ballet Theater’s belief in the future of our 
native dancers. “I was not born in a box- 
car during the Russian Revolution,” Miss 
Kaye begins her life story. She was, in 
fact, born 22 years ago on Seventeenth 
Street in New York City. As is customary 
with ballerinas, she always wanted to be 
a dancer, and entered the Metropolitan 
Opera School at the age of 9. Seven years 
there, nine months with the Musit Hall 
Corps de Ballet, parts in the musicals 














*The Ballet Theater is an American group 
that includes dancers trained in the Russian 
tradition, while the older Ballet Russe is a di- 
rect descendant of the imperial Russian ballet. 
Though they are entirely separate companies, 
both are managed by S. Hurok, who is alter- 
nating their appearances at the Metropolitan. 





Ballet Theater: Tudor and Kaye 
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“Great Lady” and “Stars in Your Eyes,” 
and a job in the International Casino sum 
up her career before she joined the Ballet 
Theater at its inception in January 1940. 





Story of a Conductor 


In its half of the season, beginning April 
13, the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo of- 
fered no novelties. But it drew crowds just 


f the same, for it has a number of attrac- 


tions: a repertory of works in the best bal- 
letic tradition; Alexandra Danilova, the 
most popular of all ballerinas; and Efrem 
Kurtz, the finest of ballet conductors. 

Kurtz is a tall, gaunt Russian who left 
his native land during the revolution and 
began his career in Germany. He was no 
longer welcome in his adopted country 
once Hitler came to power. In 1933 he fled 
to Paris, arrived just in time for the sea- 
son of the. Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
but had no money for a ticket, so he went 
back-stage instead. There he ran into the 
director, Colonel de Basil, who offered him 
a job because he had conducted for the 
great dancer ‘Anna Pavlova. Kurtz has 
been with the Russian ballet ever since. 

Kurtz is now 41, is happily married, and 
thoroughly enjoys his ballet job, but claims 
he prefers conducting symphonies, which 
is what he did in Germany. In this coun- 
try he has had sideline engagements with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, the NBC 
Symphony, the Cleveland Orchestra, the 
Detroit Symphony, and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony at Lewisohn Sta- 
dium. He is due for a return engagement 
at the stadium next July. 

His work naturally requires a great deal 
of traveling, yet Kurtz is never lonesome 
because for company there’s always his 
French poodle, Dandy. “You can talk to 
him and he understands,” says Kurtz, “but 
he doesn’t answer. That is so good some- 
times.” 





Efrem Kurtz, sondustor, and Dandy 
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Split-seconds saved by trigger-quick 
figuring in armament plants, factories, 
government offices. Split-seconds saved 
wherever vital figures are computed ... 
in the Army, the Navy, the Air Corps. 
This is one of Victor’s contributions to 
Victory. 

You'll find Victor adding machines 
wherever there’s figuring to be done in 
a hurry. They’re fast as the fingers that 
flash over their feather-touch keys. Ac- 
curate as a stop watch. Dependable as 
23 years of leadership and engineering 
skill can produce. And portable as a 
midget radio! 


Mechanize your office with Victors, 
for peak efficiency! There’s a Victor 
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VICTOR ADDING MACHINES 


THEY ADD 
and SUBTRACT! 


Victor’s full-duty, 
large-capacity, port- 
able subtractors list 
8 columns and total 
9. Choice of 10-key 
or full keyboard 
at the same low 
price. 


$99.5 


2 


Iplt-seconns FOR VICTORY! 


model for every figuring job. Full-duty 
portables like the one shown above 
—straight” portable adders—standard 
electrics famed for speed and economy. 


The nearest Victor representative 
listed in your ’phone book will be glad 
to serve you—though he may not be 
able to provide immediate delivery. For 
this reason, anticipate your needs as 
far in advance as you can, and give 
him your order for delivery as soon as 
possible. Victor Adding Machine Co., 
3900 N. Rockwell Street, Chicago. 
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Victor is also manufacturing vitally 
needed, precisely machined war in- 
struments—in ever-increasing volume. 
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this FREE booklet 
about great words 
and great moments 
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“I have not 
yet begun ; 
to fight...” 


IRST SPOKEN by John Paul Jones in 
Fis. His ship, Bon Homme Richard, 

was battered and sinking under him, 
when the commander of his opponent, 
the English ship Serapis, asked if he sur- 
rendered. Following his historic reply 
Jones carried the fight to the English- 
man’s decks, and won. In our own time 
President Roosevelt used the famous 
phrase in his closing speech of the 1936 
campaign. 


The right word at the right time 


is one of the most powerful forces on earth. 

The NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 

today makes it easy to find and to use the 

right word. In the NEW STANDARD you 

will find these convenient, word-finding helps: 

@ A single alphabetical order for all its hundreds of 
thousands of terms. 


@ Present-day meanings given first, obsolete meane 
ings last. 


@ A simple system for capitalizing and compound- 
ing words. 


@ Definitions give every word fact—spelling, mean- 
ing, pronunciation, derivation, illustrative 
phrases, synonyms, pertinent quotations. 


You can rely on the NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY to tell you the accepted spell- 
ing of any word, the je ge way to say any word, 
the correct meaning of any word. 2895 pages, 
with 7000 illustrations. If you've never owned 
a real dictionary, invest in a NEW STAN- 
DARD, the American standard of speaking 
and writing. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


New Standard 


Di e UNABRIDGED 
ry 
Send coupon for FREE booklet 
Funk and W lls . 
Dept. 319, 354 Fourth Avence, N. Y. 


Yes. I do want your selections from famous sayings 
contained in the 16-page booklet, ‘‘Words the World 
Remembers,’’ and full description of the various 
bindings and current low prices of the New Standard 
Dictionary. 





Name 





Address. 
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Last Time Paul Saw Paris 


Only about 300 yards long, the Rue de 
la Huchette slants off the Place St. Michel 
and follows a course parallel to the south- 
ern arm of the Seine as it winds around 
the Ile de la Cité. There, on a fine summer 
evening in 1923, a girl in a red dress led 
Elliot Paul into surroundings that per- 
suaded him he’d found the essence of 
Paris and the heart of France. Off and on 
in the eighteen years which followed, the 
Rue de la Huchette became his home when 
he was in the capital, a center of nostalgic 
existence when he was away. Now, as 
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' Like every other citizen of France, they 
were individualists. “Even French moth. 
balls seemed to have slight differences, one 
from the other,” comments the author 
But, since the bearded Paul is known to be 
something of an eccentric and individual. 
ist with predilections for Bach, boogie. 
woogie, and screwy detective stories, a rue 
with a difference is peculiarly up his alley. 
The result is a book which is both hilar. 
ously funny and charmingly poignant. In 
fact, Paul is at his best when he joins 
bawdy humor with delicate ‘Sensitivity, 
and “The Last Time I Saw Paris” con. 
tains much that is in the finest Paulian 
vein. 

Paris just after the last war was the av. 


Café Society Downtown 


Elliot Paul at the piano; Burgess Meredith and Hazel Scott at right 


Nazis pace its pavements and the old life 
is no more, it is also the scene and focal 
point of Paul’s latest book, “The Last 
Time I Saw Paris.” 

Nobody rich or famous lived in the 
Rue de la Huchette—unless the wealthy 


-M. de Malancourt could be counted, and 


he only kept a room there to be near 
Nadia, the beautiful Polish model. The rest 
were small in consequence, but great in 
personality. Henri Julliard. ran the Hotel 
du Caveau at No. 5. Madame Mariette 
presided over the girls at No. 17, which, 
although not a pretentious establishment, 
was amply stocked. Frémont carried the 
mail; Mary the Greek wept in the bar; 
Hortense Berthelot, a real lady, clerked 
in the prefecture. And Hyacinthe Goujon 
was an incredible child who, at 6, already 
knew exactly what she wanted from life 
—but ended up a suicide when the Ger- 


-Mans came swarming in. 


thor’s own special kind of heaven, but 
somehow, he says, “the fall of Jericho does 
not seem as remote as the carefree 1920s. 
One has long lived with the fact that the 
walls came tumbling down . . . Not so fa- 
miliar is the fearful twilight over France.” 
The twilight came, however, and the ter- 
rifying night followed, and all that is left 
for Paul is the remembrance of those 
things past—the Paris whose heart was 
warm and gay. “The last time I see Paris,” 
he writes, “will be on the day I die.” (THE 
Last True I Saw Paris. By Elliot Paul. 
421 pages. Random House, New York. 
$2.75.) 


{In “Salsette Discovers America,” the 
scene is reversed. Here are two cultivated 
Frenchmen observing America—Jules Ro- 
mains, author of “Men of Good Will,” and 
his fictional friend Professor Salsetie. In 
fine French fettle they analyze the beauty 
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of American women, adore our bathrooms, 
and long for more sidewalk cafés. And like 
true philosophers, while they examine our 
slums and parkways they marvel at our 
recent “Middle Ages” and at the civiliza- 
tion men might have achieved in this 
century. (SALSETTE Discovers AMERICA. 
By Jules Romains. Translated by Lewis 
Galantiére. 234 pages. Knopf, New York. 
$2.50.) 





The Trend of Tomorrow 


“The Making of Tomorrow” is Raoul de 
Roussy de Sales’ vision of the future in 
terms of the opposing nationalistic and 
ideological conflicts going on today. But, 
like most thinkers who deal with intan- 
gibles, the Franco-American journalist is 
unable to offer any road map with full di- 
rections on how to reach the goal. “The 
Making of Tomorrow” is more a statement 
of faith in.democracy and a sincere belief 
in the vital strength of America, sincerely 
said and convincingly arranged. 

De Sales feels that in this war there can 
be “no question this time of a peace with- 
out victory.” Whether we realize it or not, 
the removal of Hitler and his party cohorts 
will not solve our problem, for “the United 
Nations are fighting Germany as well as 
Japan, and the defeat of Germany and 
Japan must be achieved before any sense 
of security can be restored to this world.” 

For those of little faith, the author has 
this thought: “Democracy now does not 
seem quite so futile or so lifeless as one 
thought before one had to fight for it.” 
Maybe it has not been quite good enough 
at times, but “the purpose of this war... 
cannot be anything else but to make de- 
mocracy work, for the simple reason that 
in the word democracy is contained the 
best of two thousand years of human ef- 
fort toward a better world.” (THe Mak- 
ING OF Tomorrow. By Raoul de Roussy 
de Sales. 338 pages. Index. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, New York. $3.) 





Seversky on Air Power 


After a year’s service in the Russian 
Navy during the last war, Alexander P. 
de Seversky joined the air corps and be- 
came one of his country’s most famous 
aces. Toward the war’s end, he was sent 
on a technical mission to the United States. 
Ever since then Seversky has made Amer- 
ica his home and the advancement of 
American aviation his business. 

Nearly everything the major has to say 
about aviation consequently has plenty of 
meat in it. There will be those who will 
also find a bone to pick in his book, “Vic- 
tory Through Air Power.” He gives his 
own analysis of the development of air 
power in the present war and his prediction 
of the role it will play in the next conflict. 

th are provocative. But both are spun 








STEP 1. Composition és STEP 2. Gesso groundis STEP 3. Oil varnish 


outlined with transpar- covered with lightly glazes are painted over 
ent china ink on white painted colors in egg __ tempera colors, while de- 
gesso ground, tempera. tails are also tainted. 
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STEP 4. Final enrich- 
ing glazes with full de- 
tail painting completes 
the picture. 


BRUEGHEL MASTERPIECE 


— the key to this whiskey’s rare flavor ! 
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"Tuts TREASURED CANVAS, “The Fall*of Icarus,” 
was painted over 380 years ago! Brueghel’s distinc- 
tive technique in blending his colors to perfection 
is recreated for you in the master’s own style by 
Georges Schreiber, well known contemporary artist. 

Brueghel’s superb technique is the key to another 
masterpiece—Fine Arts Whiskey. For Fine Arts is 
an original blend of superlative straight whiskies— 
each 5 years old; each unsurpassed. ‘Together, they 


achieve the whiskey blend of perfection! 
F | IN COPR. 1941, CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC. 


ARTS FINE ARTS 


vigiile A Blend of 5 year old 
Straight Whiskies 


90 PROOF 


Distributed by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., N.Y. 


THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS 
PRODUCT ARE 5 YEARS OLD, 90 PROOF. 








In water re- 
bellent Gale- 
cloth, $16.50. 
Others $11.50 


First, your Alligator gives you smarter ap- 
pearance. Second, its extra protection keeps 
your suits looking newer. See the Alligator 
styles at your dealer’s. The Alligator Com- 
pany, St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 
$6.50 to $31.50 
At Better Dealers Everywhere 


ALLIGATOR 


becouse... IT'S SURE TO RAINI 








54" Circular Bradley 
Washfountain 
with foot-control. 


GUARD HEALTH 


Reduce Lost Man-Hours 


@ Better and adequate washing facilities are of 
major importance in preventing skin affections 
(Dermatitis) which physicians report are the 
cause of many lost man-hours . . . Bradley 
Washfountains are providing time-saving, sani- 
tary washing facilities in thousands of plants, 
airports, institutions,—facilities that help to 

uce lost man-hours of vital war production. 

One Bradley serves 8 to 10 persons simul- 
taneously, each with his own clean running 
water—Bradleys save space, too, and reduce 
water consumption by 70 per cent. Being of 
pre-cast marble or stone, they conserve critical 
materials. Write for ‘* Washroom Layout"’ Book- 
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out of thin air, enthusiasm, and anger. 

Seversky thinks that air power has been 
the absolutely decisive factor in the last 
few years and will be even more than that 
in the future. The facts he cites in support 
of his arguments undermine them more 
than anything else. For example, in one 
place he refers to the Stuka as carrying 
1,000 pounds of explosive and in another 
spot as having a 1,500-pound bomb capac- 
ity. He seems to think that the Maginot 
Line was breached largely by the use of 
air power, when recent accounts in tech- 
nical German military magazines make it 
clear that the break-through was accom- 
plished by special infantry and engineer 
units. He infers that the British aircraft 
carrier Glorious was sunk by planes where- 
as it was destroyed by German battleships. 
And he assumes that the first British re- 
treat in Libya was due to superior Ger- 
man air power, while actually the British 
all through that campaign controlled the 
air. 

Perhaps the best parts of the book are 
those where Seversky writes as a technician 
rather than as a strategist. His account of 
his prewar inspections of the French, Brit- 
ish, and German Air Forces is levelheaded 
and sound stuff—particularly his expe- 
riences with the corruption and twisted 
patriotism of French officials. His low val- 
uation of the American air forces and 
of American planes is obviously deeply 
grounded in knowledge. In the technical 
questions Seversky thus raises lies the im- 
portance of his book. (Victory THrouGcH 
Air Power. By Maj. Alexander P. de 
Seversky. 354 pages. Illustrations. Simon 
& Schuster, New York. $2.50.) 





Villagers: Scoopy, columnist, and Isabel Bryan, publisher 


NEWSWEEK 


FOURTH ESTATE 


Greenwich Villager 


Miss Catherine Bunch spent last wee}, 
end with her aunt and cousins in Brook. 
lyn. 

Master James Oastler has recovered 
from a throat infection that confined him 
to his home last week. 











Such homey items of incidental intellj. 
gence might run in almost any Bingville 
Bugle, yet these appeared in a New York 
City newspaper—The Villager, a weekly 
journal of Greenwich Village in the met- 
ropolitan heart of Manhattan. This week 
The Villager, which finds its way into al- 
most every home and apartment of the 
3¥3-square-mile section, embarked on its 
tenth year of small-townish journalism jn 
big-city environs. 

“A Neighborly Neighborhood Newspa- 
per,” The Villager is the brain child of the 
late Walter G. Bryan, a Missouri-born ad- 
vertising counsel and Hearst newspaper 
executive. Like -many another journalist, 
he longed to own a small newspaper and 
hit on Greenwich Village “a community- 
minded spot.” With a little capital and 
the aid of his sister Isabel and eight re- 
porters and ad solicitors, Bryan published 
the first twelve-page issue on April 13, 
1933. 

There was little doubt about its neigh- 
borliness. The paper carried no crime 
stories, no scandal, no spicy gossip. In- 
stead, its columns were filled with the 
Village’s social and civic activities, news 
of its churches, schools, and business in- 


Newsweek 
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stitutions. The Village, Bryan maintained, 
was not a Bohemian center of struggling 
artists and ribald night life, but a worka- 
day community of 100,000 residents, 








eek more than 40 places of worship, and about 

0k- thirty banks and trust companies. In that 
spirit he sponsored community projects 

ered like garden and home clubs and the song 

him festival at which the newspaper’s readers 
last week celebrated its birthday in the 

elli- green-trimmed office on West Thirteenth 
Street. 


The Villager’s circulation has never var- 
ekly ied from the first issue figure of 25,000 
copies, nominally priced at a nickel and 
left on doorsteps, in letter boxes, or apart- 
ment-house foyers every Thursday. Read- 
the ers pay or not, as they please; 1,000 regu- 
lar subscribers, who live in all 48 states 


Lit : ee 

1 " and one even in Trinidad, put up $2.50 
per year purely out of interest in the 

spa- weekly’s welfare. But the paper’s adver- 


‘the tisers have increased from thirteen in the 
al, first issue to 450 today; its classified-ad 
section, which many times runs as heavy 


int as three pages, is an apartment seeker’s 
and guide. 3 . 

il, Since Bryan’s death in March 1941, 
nail The Villager’s direction has rested on the 


| shoulders of Isabel Bryan and the weekly’s 
rae elderly editor, Walter Colby, a red-cheeked 
13 New England journalist and onetime Mac- 
, fadden executive. The blue-eyed Miss 
Bryan defends her admitted “Pollyanna 
journalism” by pointing to the weekly’s 
In- success: “We have prospered because of 
the our good friends.” The good friends often 
drop in to leave a jar of homemade jelly, 
a cake, or some memento. Many of the 
gifts are for Scoopy, the paper’s 6-year-old 
gray cat. Although hired as a ratter, he 
by-lines a chatty column of comment, 
titled “Scoopy Mewses” and ghosted by 
an ex-reporter. Scoopy’s weekly fan mail 
is greater than any other staff. member’s, 
but he takes everything with sleepy 
nonchalance, curled up in a convenient 


fle box atop the boss’ desk. 





Old Lady by the Sea 


“Remember the Alamo” was a battle cry 
yet fresh in Texas’ memory when Samuel 
Bangs and George H. French started a 
newspaper in Galveston on April 11, 1842. 
At that time reporters covered their beats 
on foot and pony, and dispatches from the 
United States came to the Lone Star Re- 
publie’s only city via boat from New Or- 
leans, 

Two years after its founding, The Gal- 
veston News was bought by a South Caro- 
inian named Willard Richardson. A town 
dude who wore a Prince Albert and a 
stovepipe hat, he frugally sold his own 
copies of the paper after his wife and he 
had read them. But “Old Whitey,” as he 
came to be known, vitalized the newspaper. 
He fought fiercely for annexation to the 
United States and later, just before the 














The same Imported Briar ' 
you've always 


as, 


‘Tw are lots of new materials everywhere 
these days, and substitutes, and a lot of them 
mighty good, too—but you won’t find any in 
IMPERIAL. No substitute-wood. No artifi- 
cial wood-graining on the surface. Because we 
believe that for real, solid smoking-satisfac- 
tion, for slow-burning pleasure, and depend- 
ability, there’s nothing like the imported 
briar that comes from the area around the 
Mediterranean Sea. Hardly a bit of it has 






smoked 


Billiard Shape 


come to this country for two years now, but 
we have it (being the world’s largest pipe- 
makers, we always carry great stocks). As 
long as we have it, you get it—at the same 
price you always paid for IMPERIAL (since 
1933) $1.50. No “breaking-in” these pipes— 
they have the exclusive IMPERIAL Honey- 
Treatment. Real honey blends with your 
tobacco, “mingles” with it, mellows your 
pipe as you smoke it. Get one today. 


© 1942, KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC., 630 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 


See the 
Dublin shapes 


See the 
Curved shapes 


All Yello-Boles are made 
of Imported Briar 















Imagine being 
able to get a real 
imported briar these 
days for only $1! That's 
what you get in Yello-Bole with 
the exclusive Yello-Bole Honey 
Treatment. Pipe illustrated: Apple 
shape, Panel Ruff finish. At dealers, 
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Cocktails 
without 
bother! | 


Actuallyeasier than serving high- 
balls! You don’t have to mix ’em 
--. just pour ‘em! There’s nothing 
like Heublein’s Club Cocktails for 
quality and quickness, when you 
give a party or celebrate an occa- 
sion. Take home a bottle tonight! 











6 REASONS WHY 

1.No messing—no guessing. 
2. You just add ice and serve. 

3. Absolutely highest quality. 

4. Absolutely authentic recipes. 

5. Six kinds, to please all tastes. 
6. No waste. (Unused cocktails in 
bottle keep like any other liquor.) 


FREE: Write for Club Party Book 
of snack recipes. G. F. Heublein 
& Bro., Dept. 4, <sco Conn. 


HEUBLEINS 
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ALWAYS READY—ALWAYS RIGHT! 
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Civil War, fought as fiercely for secession. 

During that war, the newspaper plant 
was powered by Charlie, a blind horse 
that worked a treadmill to turn the press. 
A paper shortage sent subscription rates 
soaring to $43 a year for news printed on a 
single-sheet yellow-straw wrapping paper. 
In 1864 the journal, by then renamed The 
Galveston Daily News, moved temporarily 
50 miles inland to Houston, safely distant 
from the blockading Union fleet. 

The following year, a Confederate colonel 
named Alfred Horatio Belo took over. An 
enterprising North Carolinian with a 
genius for newspaper management, he 
nursed the morning newspaper through 
the hard reconstruction days. In 1885 he 
branched out 315 miles away with The 
Dallas Morning News, operated by the 
A. H. Belo Corp., and began the first 
newspaper chain by connecting the two 
newspapers with telegraph and telephone 
lines. 

Belo died in 1901, and in 1923 The Gal- 
veston Daily News was sold by heirs to the 
home-town magnate W. L. Moody ZJr., 
while the Belo corporation and its Dallas 
News were bought by George B. Dealey, 
who had managed that paper since its 
founding. Moody also bought the after- 
noon Galveston Tribune and formed the 
News Publishing Co., which now operates 
the two Galveston papers under General 


Manager Louis C. Elbert and Managing 
Editor Silas B. Ragsdale, both of whom 
started as News reporters. 

As Texas’ oldest paper, The Galveston 
Daily News celebrated its 100th anniver. 
sary last week with a daily circulation of 
more than 11,500 and a 100-page historical 
edition. The special number had been jp 
the making since last summer, for the his. 
tory of the newspaper is the history of 
Texas itself. “The Old Lady by the Sea” 
has served under three flags—the Lone 
Star, Stars and Stripes, and Stars and Bars 
—weathered seven periods of panic, and js 
now reporting its sixth war. 





Kansas City Fadeout 


The Kansas City Journal went to the 
newspaper boneyard March 31. For 88 
years, under one name or another, it had 
chronicled the news of Western Missouri 
and Eastern Kansas. But it could never 
buck the competition of the nightly Kan- 
sas City Star, which is now left alone and 
supreme in the field. The last owners, 
headed by Morris Schapiro of Baltimore, 
gave up for two reasons: (1) mounting 
costs, and (2) inability to obtain settle. 
ment of a bankruptcy proceeding filed by 
the International Paper Sales Co. on a 
$216,283.98 bill for newsprint used over 

a period of fifteen years, 
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Some 300 persons were 

thrown out of jobs. 
Such are the brief 

facts in the passing of 
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_™St Regi 1S 


The hotel—which has alevays been ‘‘New 
York’’ to distinguished free necele—cnatin- 
ues to welcome you in the St. Regis manner! 


5TH AVE. AT 55TH ST., NEW YORK 










@he ennouncement of the discontinuance of the Journal should 

not be made an occasion for gloating on the part of any member 
of The Ster's organisation. Pirst, it should be regerded as 

e@ business failure -- and that seldom is a matter for rejoicing, 
whether it be your competitor or not. second, it creates un- 
employment, adding to the already large number of jobless in 

the newspaper field. We must have sympathy for those who ere 
Geprived of a meane of livelihood, even though it my be only 
temporary. 


In the broader aspects of the situation it may occur to all of 
us that this is no time for arrogance. The Star serves a great 


If thie newspaper has had any measure of success it is because 
of that policy. Now that we stend alone, the only newspaper 
in Kanses City, Missouri, we mst show even more consideration 
for the public. We must be more alert, more helpful, more 
ambitious to mke our newspaper more attractive and resdabdle 
than ever before. Therefore, there can be no slackening of 
effort on anyone's part. 


It may cocur to some that The Star, with no opposition in ite 
local field, has lost ite measuring etick. Dut we can offeet 
that. Make the story you write today better than the one you 
wrote last week. Compare today's peper with yesterday's; 

tomorrow's with today's. Be thouhtful. 
We can progress by working hard, — 
keeping our eye on the ball. 
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public. and the problems of that public are The Ster's problems. 








The Star stifled cheers over a rival’s death 


The Journal. But to 
those who have served 
in the bitter wars of 
Kansas City newspaper- 
ing, there was more sig- 
nificance in the stand 
taken by The Star. 
For years The Star 
had scorned its rival— 
or rivals. The other pa- 
per was always the “op- 
position.” If a rival had 
to be mentioned in 
print, it was “a morning 
newspaper” or “an eve- 
ning newspaper.” Any 
reporter who _ pooled 
notes with his opposi- 
tion opposite was fiirt- 
ing with a firing. Any 
reporter who was beaten 
by the opposition was 
on the same spot. And 
any man brash enough 
to walk into The Star's 
city room with a copy 
of the opposition stick- 
ing from his pocket, as 
cubs sometimes did, 
might well start looking 
up railroad timetables. 
In recent years The 
Star had softened slight- 
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A man away from home on 
business is interested in restful sleep, 
food, attentive service — and 
getting home as quickly as he can. 
We meet such men on common 
ground, for we have provided these 
comforts in such degree that the 
Parker House has been famous among 
travelers for more than three genera- 
tions. The old traditions live on in a 
modern building, ideally located in 
the very heart of downtown Boston. 
Won't you stay with us on your 
next trip? Single rooms with bath, 
shower, radio from $3.85. 


Send for free copy of 
“Boston Is A Browsing Town” 

























HOW TO SOLVE 


Your Industrial Finish 
Problems on War Products 


JONES-DABNEY CO. has 
industrial finishes to meet a 
wide range of government 
specifications and to fit your 

own production schedules. 


With a substantial part of our production 
facilities and our research laboratories 
converted to war needs, we are prepared 
to deliver promptly lacquers, varnishes, 
enamels, synthetic resins and paints 
meeting U. S. specifications, 

All our knowledge gained through 
years of service to industrial manufac- 
turers is available to give you finishes 
that meet government ‘Specs,’ and our 
trained field men are ready to show you 
how each required specification may be 
most efficiently and economically fitted 
into your production program. 


Write today for our useful new booklet 
onU.S. specifications, and the finishes required 
for your war production, 


Jones-Dabney Co. 
Industrial Division of 

DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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ly. But even staff members were hardly 
prepared for the benevolent attitude taken 
by the management in a letter by George 
B. Longan, president of The Star Co., as 
shown in the reproduction on page 70, 
or for the editorial tribute and the death- 
bed news stories carried in The Star’s 
columns. It was a “don’t-cheer-boys-the- 
poor-devils-are-dying” philosophy entirely 
new to Kansas City journalism. 





Twelfth Ayer Contest 


On the basis of typography, make-up, 
and press work, The New York Times out- 
stripped 1,326 other English-language 
dailies in the United States last week to 
win the F. Wayland Ayer Cup in the 
twelfth annual Philadelphia exhibition con- 
ducted by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., adver- 
tising agents and publishers of the “Direc- 
tory of Newspapers and Periodicals.” 

The Times, winner in 1940, needs only 
one more victory to gain permanent pos- 
session of the present trophy. The New 
York Herald Tribune, which also holds 
two legs on the present cup, retired the 
first in 1936. 

General typographical improvement and 
an increased use of streamer headlines by 
the wartime press was noted by the exhibi- 
tion’s three judges: Ernest K. Lindley, 
NewsweeEk’s Washington Bureau chief; 
Lewis W. Trayser, vice president of the 
Curtis Publishing Co., and Dr. M. F. 
Agha, art director of Condé Nast publi- 
cations. First honorable mention in four 
classifications (tabloid, and standard-size 
papers with more than 50,000, with from 
10,000 to 50,000, and with less than 10,000) 
went to: PM, The New York Herald 
Tribune, The Lynchburg (Va.) News, 
and The Troy (N.Y.) Record. 
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Steinbeck’s Faith 


John Steinbeck’s short novel, “The Moon 
Is Down,” was a best seller almost from 
the first day it was published early las 
month. At the time reviewers called it a 
play masquerading between covers, and 
many sagely predicted that it would reach 
the peak of its effectiveness behind foot. 
lights. That it fails to do so is one of the 
major disappointments of a disappointing 
theater season. 

Oscar Serlin’s production is a faithful 
transcription, and Steinbeck, the play- 
wright, retains the book’s warm feeling for 
little people. His faith in the ultimate 
triumph of free man over herd men is still 
touching and inspiring, but the drama, as 
directed by Chester Erskin, is surprisingly 
deficient in impact and plausibility. Al. 
though Steinbeck’s heroes are the plain, 
democratic inhabitants of a Norwegian 
town (the author identifies people and 
places only by implication) , their heroism 
is largely an off-stage phenomenon. 

Steinbeck feels that Nazism is self-de- 
feating, and to prove his thesis, con- 
centrates on a small group of invaders 
who are average, unextraordinary human 
beings momentarily deluded by their 
leaders. The protective coating of Nazi 
superiority is merely ersatz in the face of 
the unrelenting hostility and hatred of 
their victims. 

Colonel Lanser takes on added charm 
and civilization as impersonated by Otto 
Kruger. Similarly—with the exception of 
Alan Hewitt’s ferocious Captain Loft, and 
E. J. Ballantine’s local Quisling—Lanser’s 
aids are personable and more than a little 
pathetic. At the same time, Ralph Morgan 





Fred Fehl 


“The Moon Is Down”: Nazism vs. democracy, or Kruger vs. Morgan 
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_miscast and misguided as Mayor Orden 
—projects the white-haired hero of the 
people as a bewildered, sentimental old 
dodderer. 

While the novel was generally a critical 
as well as popular success, there were read- 
ers and reviewers, like James Thurber in 
The New Republic and Clifton Fadiman 
in The New Yorker, who questioned the 
wisdom of Steinbeck’s lofty tolerance in 
midwar, and attacked as dangerous the 
gratifying conclusion that the Nazis would 
defeat themselves. 

With the drama playing to a packed 
house nightly, controversy engaged the 
drama critics. Richard Lockridge of The 
New York Sun and Louis Kronenberger 
of PM took the view that Steinbeck’s 
charitable conception of the Nazi super- 
man may be the accepted verdict in the 
days to come, but they both said that the 
play would be more credible if Hitler’s men 
had ever demonstrated, in their conquests, 
any spiritual inability to survive a snub- 
bing by their victims. Lockridge termed 
the author “tolerant to a fault ... Maybe 
we'd better start forgiving [the Nazis]... 
after we have licked them.” Kronenberger 
attacked the play as misguided propaganda 
for “a nation that is still too complacent.” 

On the other hand, Burns Mantle of 
The New York Daily News and Wilella 
Waldorf of The New York Post took com- 
fort in the hope that the drama portrays, 
while Brooks Atkinson of The New York 
Times tipped his hat to a “calm and rea- 
sonable story.” Richard Watts, New York 
Herald Tribune, applauded the tribute to 
gallant Norway, but objected to the nicety 
of Steinbeck’s Nazis which “feeds us on 
the false hope that the Germans are not 
the strong, determined, terribly powerful 
people that they are.” 





Thus Spake Saroyan 


William Saroyan’s third volume of writ- 
ings for the theater is appropriately titled 
“Razzle Dazzle.”* It consists of sixteen 
diverse exercises for stage and radio, with 
a series of misguided prose essays in which 
the author, alternately profound and clown- 
ish, considers life, love, people, and—of 
course—William Saroyan. Unlike the two 
preceding books which included “The Time 
of Your Life,” “The Beautiful People,” 
and other plays of wide appeal, the new 
volume is advanced Saroyan for the in- 
ner circle of his faithful followers. 

The unregenerate may stop with the in- 
troduction (and perhaps he meant them 
to) in which the St. Francis of Fresno 
confesses that his short stories and plays 
appeared so suddenly and continued to 
‘ome so swiftly that no one was quite pre- 
pared to fully meet and appreciate them 
-+« If they [the critics] are ever going to 

up with me, now is their chance— 


ee 


*605 pages, Harcourt Brace, New York. $3.50 












































































This message is addressed to 
the thousands of college men 
who read Newsweek. 

You are coming to a parting 
of the ways. In the one direc- 
tion beckon the armed services 
of your country. In the other 
lies the opportunity to do con- 
structive work in your profes- 
sion on the home front. 

If your circumstances and 
your capabilities make the home 
front your duty, let its needs 
be a challenge, not a haven. 

You will find industry, wher- 
ever you go, concentrated on 
war production. The injunction 
you will hear most is more, 
more, more, sooner, sooner. 
Heed that injunction, and push 
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IMAGINEERING 
A College Man’s Challenge 
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with all you’ve got. 

But there is great need for 
something else which you can 
contribute. We coined the word 
Imagineering to describe it. 

It is the gift of thinking about 
the future while your hands 
are busy with the present. It is 
letting your imagination soar, 
and then engineering it down 
to earth. 

Industry is looking for Imagi- 
neering. They won’t ask it of 
you in advance, but they will 
expect it of you just the same. 
It is the stuff out of which the 
kind of future we are fighting 
for will actually be made. 
Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, 1979 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


A PARENTHETICAL ASIDE: FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort*of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 
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Metropolitan Moments ........ . by Jaro Fabry 





“Remember ...if I get there before you, I win 
the Old Fashioned made with Calvert Reserve” 


The safest bet for better Old Fashioneds is Calvert Reserve. For this extra-luxury 
whiskey has the happy faculty of blending with—rather than overpowering —the 
other ingredients in mixed drinks. And its unique “soft” flavor is an added delight. 
By all odds, make your next Old Fashioned with Calvert Reserve. . .“the choicest 
you can drink or serve’’. 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y¥.C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 








INDEXING IS 
IMPORTANT, TOO 


Don’t let small leaks reduce 100% 
War Production Efficiency 
If you or your employees spend precious time 


thumbing through books, papers, cards, etc., 
in search of the one you need... 





then index your records with 


MAK-UR-OWN 


INDEX TABS 


and turn directly to every key 
reference. 

These handy celluloid tabs 
save many minutes, many 
times each day for everyone 
who works with or consults 
record books, card files, 
folders, etc. 

Insist on genuine MAK-UR- 
OWN tabs with the beaded, 
pick-up edge. Removable 
labels. Colors and sizes for 
every need. 





Easy to use 


YOU WANT * 
WHEN YOU WANT IT 










Easy to procure ... just call your stationer. 
If he cannot supply you, write to... 


THE VICTOR SAFE AND 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
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KEEP your current 
copies of Newsweek for 
a permanent history of 
the war. .Conveniently 
bound, they make a 
valuable reference for 
looking up important 
world happenings. 

A sturdily made binder, 
designed to hold 26 is- 
sues and the semiannual 
index, costs only $1.75. 
Indexes are 75c each. 
Orders may be sent di- 


rectly to 


Newsweek 


152 WEST 42nd STREET 
fees )«€6NEW YORK CITY gee 
ee aa 
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if they act swiftly.” On the off-chance tha 
he hasn’t intimidated the skeptics by this 
time, Saroyan keeps on trying, notably jn 
an essay in which he identified himself 
with George Bernard Shaw—‘“the may 
who seemed to remind me of myself—o 
what I really was and would surely be. 
come.” 

Satisfied that his audience is pared dow) 
to the true believers, Saroyan then lavish. 
ly rewards their faith. Of the sixteen theat. 
rical offerings, two one-act plays mate 
Saroyan’s best writing for the stage. They 
are “Hello Out There” and “Coming 
Through the Rye,” both of which wer 
seen briefly out of town but were stopped 
short of Broadway this spring by the sud. 
den illness of Producer Eddie Dowling 
These plays reaffirm the value of Saroyan’s 
contribution to a medium that can well use 
his simplicity and tenderness, and his vast 
sympathy for the decent and the down. 
trodden. 








MOVIES 


Chaplin’s Gold 


It appears that Charles Chaplin is work- 
ing overtime to catch up on the four years 
of unproductivity that stretched between 
“Modern Times” and his latest production 
“The Great Dictator.” Among the possi- 
bilities on Chaplin’s agenda are an adap- 
tation of Paul Vincent Carroll’s Irish play, 
“Shadow and Substance,” and a variation 
on the Bluebeard legend, tentatively titled 
“Lady Killer,” with the comedian in the 
title role. Meanwhile Chaplin has taken 
time out to modernize his silent-film hit, 
“The Gold Rush,” for reissue by United 
Artists. 

Although seventeen years have passed 
since the little wanderer with the derby, 
cane, and oversized shoes found love and 
fortune in the Yukon’s wilds, the film re- 
mains one of the screen’s great comedies. 
Chaplin has discarded approximately 
1,000 feet of the original celluloid and, 
in place of the silent screen titles, supplies 
a narration and score of his own composi- 
tion. While there are moments when the 
sound track interrupts the pantomime that 
is brilliantly capable of speaking for it- 
self, the off-screen Chaplin’s affectionate, 
impersonal interpretation of “the little 
fellow” can be considered a welcome added 
attraction. 

A younger generation watching “The 
Gold Rush” for the first time will not be 
conscious of the film’s antiquity. The 
photography is good; the silent film that 
unreeled at 60 feet a minute comes through 
the modern projector at 90 unscathed; and 
the comedy highlights are still among the 
best in Chaplin’s album; the starving 
tramp’s delicate disposal of a soft-boiled 
shoe—laces manipulated like spaghetti, 
boot nails cleaned delicately like chicken 
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bones; or the memorable dance of the din- 
ner rolls impaled on forks at the pathetic 


New Year’s Eve dinner party the beautiful | 


Georgia and her dance-hall girl friends 
forgot to attend; and the hilarious Key- 
stone Comedy conceit of the prospectors’ 
cabin that teetered drunkenly on the edge 
of a Yukon precipice. 

Chaplin reportedly spent $125,000 revis- 
ing “The Gold Rush,” and, judging from 
prerelease returns, the comedy that has 
already grossed $2,500,000 will add a siz- 
able packet to the profits. If it does, Chap- 
lin plans to repeat the formula on “The 
Circus” and “City Lights.” 














RELIGION 


Angel Crowns 


Ozark hillbillies spot impending death 
by such well-known omens as a screech 
owl lighting atop the house, a dog howling 
outside on three successive nights, or 
the sudden striking of a stopped clock. A 
rare Ozark augury drew visitors last week 
to the Missouri Historical Society museum 
at the Jefferson Memorial in St. Louis. 
The exhibit was a pair of “angel crowns” 
—soft circlets of feathers, supposedly 
formed in the pillows of persons about to 
die, particularly those of lifelong exem- 
plary conduct. 

Angel crowns vary from 1 to 3 inches 
in diameter. The mountaineers fearful- 








" ‘The St. Louis Post Dispatch 
Feather crowns for “Ozark angels” 


ly pluck them half-formed from: pillows 
when sickness sets in or, if it’s too late, 
save them as mementos of the dead. But 
skeptical outsiders argue that the circlets 
can be explained quite naturally: pillow 
stuffing mats easily when not shaken up, 
and feathers then tend to arrange them- 


selves with quills curving toward a com- 
mon center, 








Df you can’t fight- 
BUY BONDS! 





Buy Bonds for Ships, Planes, 
Tanks, Guns—Bonds for Victory! 


Liberty Ships . . . liberty’s life-line. Eight 





million tons building this year . +. two 


ships a day ... 105 days from keel-laying 





to delivery .. . twice as fast as in 1918, 








Your dollarsare needed tokeep’em sailing. 
Buy Bonds for ships ... Bonds for planes, tanks, guns. 
Buy Bonds every pay day. Not just pin-money buying 
... that won’t win. Refigure your budget... spend Jess 
to buy more Bonds. Fight as hard with your dollars 
as American boys are fighting with their lives. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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In this “all-out” war 

effort MODERN DESIGN 
keynotes efficiency. Mo- 
bilift MODERN DESIGN elimi- 
nates gear shifting. Ma- 
neuvers faster in narrow 
aisles, freight cars, and 
trucks. Moves and stacks 
fo foXole fn) oN Como NE Co) o FED Go)? | 
owe it to your business to 
fully investigate the EXCLU- 
SIVE features of Mobilift, 
the ORIGINAL compact, low- 
priced lift truck. Write for 
additional facts and name 
of nearby Mobilift engi- 
neer. VAUGHAN Motor Co., 
812 S. E. Main Street, 
| Zo} a8(ob ole Oh a-Te fy ot 
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Por ce, 


PERSPECTIVE 





Los Angeles Roundup 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 








Ex Route Los ANGELEs To CuHI- 
caco—The two were not Californians, 
but they were tanned with the sun of 
Palm Springs. They sat uttering clichés 
between gulps of their drinks as the train 
moved East through Arizona. “Yeah,” 
said one, “the people are apathetic.” 
“Yeah,” answered the other, “a few 
bombs dropped on ’em would help.” 

Stuff and nonsense. If my fellow 
travelers saw apathy in California they 
certainly managed to avoid going any 
place where people are doing real things 
and living real lives. They must have 
managed, for instance, to avoid last 
week’s blackout in Los Angeles. I had 
just asked a drug clerk for a tooth 
brush. He heard something in the street. 
“Blackout,” he said. I never did get the 
brush. The clerk went to the front of 
the store, pulled the blinds and closed 
the door. Somebody else turned out 
lights and produced candles. Two min- 
utes, and all was snug. After a time, I 
slipped out into the dark street. Hun- 
dreds of people were in doorways or at 
the curb. Wardens were moving about 
with flashlights and helmets. Auto- 
mobiles had all stopped. I made a 
difficult mile, frequently stopped by 
wardens, up a dark Wilshire Boule- 
vard. From the hotel room I could see 
miles of the city with no pin point of 
man-made light other than the tiny 
red and green slits in the traffic signals, 
almost invisible from eight stories up. 
So it remained, a perfect blackout with 
absolute order and calm, for almost 
two hours. London or Berlin could not 
have done better. 

I saw no trace of apathy anywhere in 
ten days on the Coast—neither on the 
streets, where more soldiers and sailors 
are in evidence than anywhere I have 
been in the East or Middle West, nor 
in the stores, nor in the great manufac- 
turing plants. I saw five aircraft plants 
in the Los Angeles area—incredibly huge 
and dynamic. Not being Speaker Ray- 
burn, I can’t use production figures 
without being slapped down by the 
censor. But it can be said that the 
production of the aircraft plants on the 
Coast in 1941 increased in geometric 
ratio over 1940, and that production in 
1942 will again mount by geometric 
ratio. The bombers, fighters, transports 
and trainers endlessly rolling out on the 
fields through the big plant doors are 


our first line of offense. Here and there 
in the plants are corners where custom 
jobs are still in the creative stage. Many 
of these models, far better than our 
present best, will soon be in mass pro- 
duction. That is our second line of 
offense. In the shops and offices where 
the men who are creating the designs 
and directing production are working, 
is our third. Out of the brains in these 
shops and offices have come most of the 
ideas that Germany and Japan have 
stolen to create their air forces. But 
those brains are inexhaustible sources 
of limitless improvements. And they are 
American brains. 

Women are moving in increasing 
numbers into the Coast aircraft plants. 
Serious, sensibly dressed, they are be- 
having like veterans. Everywhere, I was 
told that in any task in these plants 
where a woman’s strength is adequate, 
she can, with a little training, do the 
operation faster than a man because she 
is more nimble with her hands. These 
women, in large part new wage earn- 
ers, are on a pay-parity with men. They 
and hundreds of thousands of men earn- 
ing a yearly income of around $2,000 
will be the chief source of retail buying 
power in 1942, in view of the tax grip 
on incomes over $2,500. Here, in this 
group, lies a major threat of inflation. 
Their buying now may be their ultimate 
undoing through inflationary price rises. 
This, the No. 1 problem for Congress 
and the Treasury in the field of taxes, 
is at long last being frankly faced in the 
capital. 


One over-all conclusion that 
emerges from a visit to Los Angeles 
needs constant reiteration. It is that 
talk of removing Coast aircraft plants 
inland is impractical and unnecessary. 
The move would black out their pro- 
duction for enough months to lose us 
the war. Besides, the danger is vastly 
overrated. Industry is not concentrated 
in small areas in California; the distance 
from the Lockheed to one of the Douglas 
plants, for éxample, is comparable with 
the distances separating many of the 
great industrial cities of England. Nor 
is California as near the enemy as the 
East is near Europe. Los Angeles County 
is about half the size of New Jersey or 
Massachusetts. It is no easy mark. And 
it is magnificently on the alert. 
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America’s giant bombers depend 
upon miles of copper wires and 
cables...to carry unfailing elec- 
trical current to flight instruments 
and ignition systems. Wire failure 
could be fatal. 





As important as the part they play in any 
single plane is the part played by depend- 
able wires and cables in the plants that make 
our planes. Failure here would interrupt pro- 
duction, itself ...might mean the delay of hun- 
dreds of planes to our country's armed forces. 

































Today... Anaconda Products are pre-empted 
for the toughest wiring jobs in war produc-- 
tion. Anaconda Wire & Cable Company plants 
are working 7 days a week turning out copper 
wires and cables for war needs... the right wire 
and the correct cable to fit the job. 
Meanwhile... Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 


pany Research carries on. The Re- 
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a ARE THE LIFE LINES OF OUR Naripy | 
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original research to improve our regular prod-— 
ucts and to develop new and better ones. 
Today the benefits of this program are go- 
ing into military production. But when the war 
is over, Anaconda Wire & Cable Company will 
have a valuable backlog of product develop- 
ment and research to place at the disposal 
of industry everywhere. pee 





search Laboratories of the Company A 
—fortified in equipment and man- from 
power—are keeping pace with pro- 
duction. Here is being carried out 








This familiar trade-mark 

symbolizes the best ef- 

fortsof modern research 
and production. 


pA GENERAL OFFICES: 25 Broadway, New York 

CHICAGO OFFICE: 20 North Wacker Drive 

Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 








ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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7 IT FOUNDED THE FAME 


OF PENNSYLVANIA RYE 





THE PENNY POT TAVERN 
was built in 1701, and here a little 
more than a century later, Old 
Overholt was proudly served 
just as it was in other historic 

Pennsylvania inns. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 
A. Overholt & Company, Inc., N. Ye 


of our repub- 
lic, the hardy 
settlers of 
western Penn- 




































‘sylvania made 

their own 

whiskey. But 

one of these 

many pioneer 

whiskies was 
so outstanding in 
character and richness 

that men often rode through 

the wilderness from sunup to 
sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of the 
Youghiogheny....a whiskey so 
rare in flavor that it was des- 


rye as one of the world’s 
choicest liquors. With the pass- 
ing years, the fame of Old 
‘Overholt spread from tavern 
to tavern and from city to city 
_ as barrels of Old Overholt were 
TT eer : 78 freighted to the Atlantic sea- 
a eal 1 board by Conestoga wagons and 
SSEVESESETSS f shipped down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi on flatboats and 
stern-wheelers. Thus, as the 
country grew and prospered, so 
grew the prestige and popu- 
larity of this magnificent 
Pennsylvania rye until 
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tined to establish Pennsylvania — 











